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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


I  remember,  when  Mrs.  Florence  Fenwick  Miller, 
who  now  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Filomena,"  used 
to  write  for  The  Illustrated  London  Nezvs  in  her  own 
name,  she  spoke  of  it  as  a  misfortune  to  English 
women,  that  they  outnumbered  the  men.  I  learn  from 
a  New  York  almanac  that,  while  women  are  more 
numerous  in  European  countries,  men  are  more  so 
in  the  United  States.  But  a  much  more  serious  mis- 
fortune befalls  American  women  —  the  disinclination 
of  men  to  marry.  Under  date  of  November  9,  1907, 
"  a  New  York  girl  "  thus  writes  to  the  A^.  Y.  Times: 

In  today's  issue  of  The  Times  there  is  a  short  letter 
signed  by  one  C.  G.  Spenser,  from  the  West,  regarding  the 
"  unmatrimonial  East."  If  I  were  allowed  space  in  your 
paper  I  could  supply  the  gentleman  from  the  West  with 
much  matter  on  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Spenser, 
the  number  of  old  maids  may  be  large — but  it  isn't  their 
fault.  I  am  one  of  them,  and  I  want  to  marry— but  oh, 
the  men  in  our  town!  They  won't!  As  for  going  West,  a 
great  many  of  us  are  just  pining  to,  but  can't,  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  Why  don't  the  girlies s  men  of  the  West 
raise  a  fund  and  supply  free  passage  to  the  manless  girls 
of  the  East?  There  would  be  such  an  exodus  of  petticoats 
from  New  York  that  —  well,  just  try  it! 

I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  fact  here  deplored. 
I  know,  myself,  half  a  dozen  very  attractive  young 
women,  between  20  and  30,  unmarried,  and  I  know 
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half  a  dozen  men,  between  30  and  40,  who  apparently 
intend  to  remain  single.  Three  of  these  belong  to 
the  upper  circles  of  society,  and  one  of  them  is  first 
cousin  to  one  of  New  York's  very  wealthy  men. 
But  he  has  not,  I  believe,  so  large  an  income  as  some 
of  them;  and  he  has  given  me  to  understand  that  he 
had  not  married  because  his  circumstances  had  not 
been  more  favorable.  One  of  them  finished  his  edu- 
cation in  Saxony,  and  told  me  a  year  or  two  ago  that 
he  would  like  to  be  there  still.  A  short  time  since 
he  visited  Canada,  and  readily  obtained  admission  to 
the  most  exclusive  circles  there.  Six  days  ago,  he 
told  me  he  had  an  invitation  to  meet  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  at  an  evening  party,  and  the  next  day  re- 
ported, that  she  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  women 
he  had  ever  met.  He  is  not  quite  so  handsome  as 
when  first  I  knew  him,  but  at  that  time  I  used  to 
think  he  would  make  a  beautiful  woman  if  dressed 
up  as  such.  Another  of  them  is  a  Jew,  son  of  a 
New  York  physician.  He  was  formerly  in  a  large 
banking  establishment,  but  got  run  down  through  ex- 
cessive labor  in  a  very  busy  time,  took  a  year's  vaca- 
tion, and  went  to  Europe.  He  is  a  very  smart  fellow, 
occupies  a  very  responsible  position,  and  is  a  very  busy 
man.  Another  is  a  bookkeeper,  who,  during  the  ten 
years  I  have  known  him,  has  been  a  very  shrewd  and 
successful  invester,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  One  of  the  young  women  is  a  sten- 
ographer. She  is  very  nice  looking,  with  a  sweet  little 
mouth,  open  countenance,  and  beaming  eyes,  and  very 
pleasing  disposition  and  ways.    A  few  days  ago,  after 
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she  had  been  speaking  to  an  attractive  woman  of  ma- 
ture years,  and  the  latter  turned  toward  me,  I  ob- 
served, "A  bright  Httle  woman."  She  rephed,  "  She  is 
just  as  nice,  and  sweet,  and  bright  as  she  can  be ;  and 
everybody  hkes  her."  Another  is  at  my  boarding-house, 
from  Ohio.  She  also  is  a  stenographer,  but  we  know 
her  as  a  inusician.  She  is  a  fine  pianist,  has  been 
used  to  the  instrument  from  the  time  she  was  eight 
years  old,  and  sits  at  it  for  hours  together,  especially 
on  a  Sunday.  She  has  a  brother,  several  years 
younger  (she  is  23),  still  at  school  or  college,  who  is 
similarly  expert  with  the  violin.  He  spent  his  vaca- 
tion with  us  in  1906,  and  the  two  together  were 
wonderfully  entertaining.  She  has  occasionally  per- 
formed at  concerts,  and  as  an  organist ;  in  which  roll 
she  would  like  to  get  a  permanent  position.  She  was 
such  for  five  years  in  her  native  town.  Another  is 
waitress  at  a  restaurant,  where  there  are  a  great  many 
young  women.  She  is  quite  handsome,  with  a  fine 
head  of  hair,  "  whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might 
bring  the  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing,"  which  she 
keeps  very  nicely.  She  is  apparently  very  strong, 
and  has  such  a  measure  of  vitality  as  readily  lights 
up  the  countenance  with  a  smile,  which  discloses  beau- 
tiful teeth.  The  more  she  has  to  do,  the  happier  she 
seems  to  be.  At  Christmas  I  gave  her  Memorials 
of  Miss  Havergal,  which  led  to  a  little  chat  about 
books,  not  the  first  or  last  I  have  had  with  her.  But, 
while  speaking  of  beautiful  women,  I  must  mention 
a  daughter  of  the  Mayor  of  Seabright,  N.  J.,  who 
presided  at  our  switchboard  at  the  office  two  or  three 
years  ago,  while  our  telephone  operator  was  having 
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a  month's  vacation.  She  proved  a  great  attraction  to 
the  young  men  in  the  office,  being  very  bright  and 
very  pretty,  as  well  as  a  most  efficient  operator.  "  She 
used  to  travel  46  miles,  cross  the  Hudson  by  the  ferry, 
walk  some  distance  besides,  and  be  at  the  office  regu- 
larly at  about  ten  minutes  to  nine.  Her  father  is 
still  Mayor  of  Seabright,  and  I  believe  she  is  still 
working  in  a  New  York  office  and  travelling  92  miles 
a  day.  I  know  a  bookkeeper  who  lives  at  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  and  travels  134  miles  a  day. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  young  women  in  New 
York  who  will  never  have  any  chance  to  marry,  and 
thousands  more  who  will  never  have  any  chance  that 
thcy  will  like  to  accept.  These  are  some  of  the 
pathetic  and  gruesome  facts  of  life !  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  last  Monday  that  on  the  previous  day 
(the  8th  of  March)  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  a 
university  president  had  been  recommending  people  to 
marry.  American  women  sometimes  use  their  leap- 
year  privileges,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  this  year  a 
young  lady  said  to  a  gentleman  she  had  known  ten 
hours :  "  I  like  you  very  much ;  let  us  get  married.- 
I  suggest  you  take  time  to  think  it  over,  say,  till 
to-morrow."  The  tide  was  "  taken  at  the  flood,"  and 
they  were  married  in  a  Methodist  church  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  6th  of  February.  A  year  ago,  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  an  ordinance  was  passed'  by  the  city 
council  to  the  effect  that  single  people  between  25 
and  45  who  failed  to  marry  within  60  days  should  be 
subjected  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $100;  but  I  beHeve 
the  ordinance  has  since  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
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I  would  venture  only  two  remarks  upon  these  con- 
ditions. The  first  is,  that  when  people  wander  from 
God,  they  are  unable  to  maintain  those  relations  with 
one  another  which  they  desire,  and  for  which  they 
are  naturally  adapted.  All  the  selfish  interests  of  men 
and  w^omen  are  conflicting;  and  all  the  selfishness  of 
a  man's  heart  and  of  a  woman's  heart  is  likely  to  come 
out  in  married  life ;  so  that  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  none  should  marry  but  those  who  have  been  puri- 
fied seven  times  in  the  furnace  of  God.  The  other  is, 
that  we  can  find  our  way  only  by  returning  to  God. 
The  Christian  life  is  typified  by  the  journeys  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  It  matters  not  what  difiiculties  are 
in  the  way,  if  w^e  place  ourselves  with  God,  we  shall 
in  due  time  find  those  relations  which  are  necessary 
for  our  happiness  and  usefulness.  Marriage  may  not 
be  so  necessary  to  our  happiness  as  we  are  inclined 
to  imagine ;  but,  if  it  is,  we  shall  certainly  find  it 
if  we  devote  ourselves  entirely  to  the  one  thing  of 
doing  the  will  of  God.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  Married 
life  has  many  cares ;  celibacy  has  few  pleasures ;  " 
but  neither  in  married  life  nor  in  celibacy  did  he  live 
near  enough  to  God  to  realize  all  the  possibilities  of 
life.  Like  Solomon,  he  learned  by  experience  the 
vanities  and  disappointments  of  Hfe.  Nearly  forty 
years  ago,  I  arranged  some  lines  on  this  subject.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  ever  wrote  them  down,  but 
I  have  carried  them  in  my  mind,  and  here  they  are : 

No  rose  without  a  thorn,  though  thorn  without  the  rose ; 
No  earthly  joy  without  alloy,  though  grief  by  itself  flows. 
The  cruelest  thorn  is  sometimes  hid  the  sweetest  rose  behind ; 
And  'tis  in  search  of  rarest  bliss  the  direst  woes  we  find! 
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But  my  knowledge  of  horticulture  was  very  scanty 
then,  even  as  it  is  now;  and  that  there  is  no  rose 
without  a  thorn,  was  merely  assumed.  Moreover, 
while  I  might  have  thought  then  that  I  could  distin- 
guish between  heavenly  and  earthly  joys,  I  do  not 
think  so  now.  Milton  is  reported  as  saying  of  his 
second  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  his  blindness, 
when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  called  her  a  rose," 
"  I  am  no  judge  of  colors,  but  I  dare  say  you  are 
right,  for  I  feel  the  thorns  daily." 

The  foregoing  subject  suggests  another,  the  mar- 
riage of  American  women  to  titled  foreigners.  I  see 
Dr.  MacArthur  has  been  speaking  on  this  subject, 
and  he  is  thus  reported: 

Recent  newspaper  reports  of  married  troubles  between 
titled  foreigners  and  American  women  who  have  become 
their  wives  fill  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans  with  mingled 
pity  and  humiliation.  That  some  of  these  marriages  are 
most  happy  is  quite  certain ;  some  of  them,  without  the 
slightest  doubt,  are  true  love  matches.  There  is  also  po- 
litical, financial,  and  social  gain  at  times  in  these  interna- 
tional marriages.  Some  American  women  have  exercised 
much  political  influence  in  Great  Britain  and  in  other  coun- 
tries beyond  the  sea.  They  have  carried  American  demo- 
cratic ideas  with  them  into  ancient  palaces;  they  have  helped 
shape  policies  of  political  parties,  and  have  done  much  toward 
the  Americanization  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  really 
been,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  power  behind  the  political 
thrones.  At  the  great  Durbar  in  India,  an  American  woman, 
Lady  Curzon,  filled  a  place  of  power  and  honor  second  only 
to  that  filled  by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  She  honored 
America  and  was  a  benediction  to  India  and  to  the  British 
Empire  at  large.    Unfortunately,  there  are  other  types  of 
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women  who  have  contracted  international  matches.  Mrs. 
Hammersley,  at  whose  marriage  I  refused  to  officiate,  was 
the  first  American  woman  to  carry  great  wealth  with  her  to 
England  when  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Several  other  women  since  have  given  their  hus- 
bands much  wealth  in  return  for  the  little  they  have  re- 
ceived. Some  American  women  have  paid  an  enormously 
high  price  for  their  titles.  There  is  a  type  of  Americans 
fonder  of  titles  than  are  the  people  of  the  old  world. 
Boasting  of  their  democratic  ideas,  they  will  do  more  to 
secure  a  foreign  title  than  Europeans  would  do.  What  is 
the  price  these  American  women  and  their  ambitious  fathers 
and  mothers  are  willing  to  pay  for  titles  ?  Some  time  ago 
during  a  famine  in  Russia  we  read  that  many  poor  peasants 
sold  their  daughters  for  the  means  of  buying  bread.  This 
announcement  shocked  the  civilized  world.  American 
parents  have  done  more  and  worse  than  did  these  starving 
peasants.  American  girls  have  sold  their  womanhood,  their 
country,  their  language,  and  their  religion  for  husbands  who 
are  peculiarly  contemptible  cads  and  altogether  worthless, 
although  having  ancient  titles. 

In  some  cases  the  titles  are  fictitious.  The  news- 
papers have  published  column  upon  column  about 
"  the  Count "  and  "  the  Countess,"  when  there  has 
been  no  countess  or  count  in  the  case.  I  am  fre- 
quently asked  questions  about  titled  people  in  Great 
Britain  who  are  stockholders  in  American  companies. 
As  the  English  works  of  reference  are  so  abundant, 
it  is  easy  to  answer  these  questions ;  but  who  in  the 
English  speaking  world  knows  much  about  French, 
German,  or  Hungarian  titles?  In  consequence  of  the 
prevailing  ignorance,  it  is  easy  for  the  American 
newspapers  to  impose  upon  the  American  people. 
Even  when  the  titles  are  genuine,  the  holders  are 
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sometimes,  as  Dr.  MacArthur  says,  pretty  sorry 
specimens  of  humanity.  About  12  years  ago,  one  of 
them,  while  the  wedding  preparations  were  going  on 
in  New  York,  went  west  to  see  the  country.  At  St. 
Louis  he  took  a  fancy  to  a  young  lady  on  the  stage, 
and,  from  the  box  he  occupied,  sent  her,  by  one  ol.the 
ushers,  an  invitation  to  supper ;  which  provoked  a 
refusal.  He  then  sent  word  who  he  was,  which 
elicted  the  answer  —  "  I  don't  care  if  he  is  the  Duke ; 
I  don't  know  him,  and  I  can't  accept  his  invitation." 
This  led  him  to  go  on  the  stage  to  conduct  his  own 
wooing,  when  the  manager  put  him  off,  and  he  went 
to  the  green  room  to  await  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance. When  the  lady  came  along,  he  exclaimed, 
Ah !  this  is  the  young  lady  that  is  going  to  supper 
with  me."  But  she  never  even  spoke  to  him,  just 
looked  at  him  and  passed  on,  with  another  girl,  and 
went  straight  to  her  hotel.  She  said  afterward  that 
he  was  very  good  looking,  and  not  exactly  rude,  but 
only  too  persistent;  that  she  was  brought  up  in  New 
York,  and  America  was  good  enough  for  her ;  and 
that  foreign  titles  had  no  fascination  for  her.  The 
marriage  took  place  as  intended,  to  be  followed  in 
due  time  by  scandal,  and  still  later  by  a  separation, 
though  there  has  not  been  any  divorce.  The  sepa- 
rated wife,  who  bears  the  title  of  duchess,  has  leisure 
now  to  contemplate  and  figure  out  the  precise  value 
of  titles,  which  the  young  lady  on  the  stage  settled  so 
summarily. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  in  the  papers  lately  about 
one  of  these  suitors  for  American  women,  who,  in 
answer  to  his  unfriendly  critics,  says :  "  I  have,  un- 
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fortunately,  always  lived  in  a  glass  house.  I  have 
done  no  more,  however,  than  any  normal  man  of  the 
world.  I  have  not  robbed,  I  have  not  killed,  and  I 
have  never  been  in  jail.  Therefore,  I  have  nothing 
to  -be  ashamed  of.''  It  is  understood  that  the  lady  in 
the  case,  who  is  of  mature  years,  is  very  desirous  of 
committing-  herself  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  this 
"  normal  man  ;"  but  her  brothers  and  sisters  are  said 
to  be  unwilling  to  open  the  family  circle  to  a  gentle- 
man of  such  meagre  endowments,  though  he  bears 
the  title  of  "prince,"  being  heir  to  a  small  duchy  in 
Prussian  Silesia.  About  ten  years  ago,  an  English- 
man, bearing  a  distinguished  name,  defended  himself 
in  similar  terms  under  a  like  attack.  He  had  to  return 
empty  handed.  So  has  the  German,  but  he  may  meet 
the  lady  on  some  other  shore,  for  she  has  gone  like- 
wise, though  not  with  him. 

These  international  marriages  are  very  natural,  as 
there  is  the  attraction  of  contrast ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  turn  out  amiss  than 
is  the  case  with  domestic  unions.  When  I  see  young 
women  riding  in  Central  Park  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
instead  of  going  to  church,  I  say,  "  These  are  the 
young  women  who  after  they  are  married  will  want 
to  be  divorced."  In  this  month  of  April  it  is  reported, 
that  out  of  i,i8i  girls  attending  Wellesley  College 
only  206  have  been  attending  morning  service  in  the 
chapel.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a  stern  duty  at  best, 
while  enthusiasm  is  manifested  for  almost  everything 
else  to  which  the  attention  is  called.  Happiness  is 
thought  to  be  found  in  getting  away  from  God  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  years  of  budding  womanhood 
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are  employed  in  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the 
disappointments  and  calamities  of  life. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year,  a  yoimg  person  in 
her  nineteenth  year  called  upon  me  one  Sunday  even- 
ing, and,  after  I  had  satisfied  her  demand,  as  she  Iiad 
half  an  hour  to  spare  —  she  was  going  to  church,  but 
evening  service  in  New  York  is  not  till  eight  o'clock  — 
I  proposed  reading  her  a  ghost  story.  She  assented. 
When  I  had  finished,  she  asked  one  or  two  questions, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  she  rightly  apprehended  it,  and 
then  said,  How  strange !"  A  few  months  later,  I 
read  it  to  about  a  dozen  people,  among  whom  were 
three  sisters,  not  one  of  whom,  I  believe,  ever  attends 
a  religious  service,  and  they  readily  concluded  it  was 
all  "  imagination."  -And  among  them  was  an  old 
gentleman  of  76,  who  has  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  American  life,  and  has  been  well  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  leading  people  in  it  during  the  last  half 
century ;  such  as  Mr.  Leiter,  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  and 
Mr.  Carnegie ;  who  also  never  attends  a  religious  ser- 
vice from  the  first  of  January  to  the  last  of  December. 
He  had  the  discretion  not  to  say  anything,  though  he 
is  a  great  talker;  but  that  he  thought  of  it  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  next  morning  he  asked  me  about 
the  work  in  which  the  story  occurs,  and  said  he  had 
known  Mr.  Spofiford,  the  editor,  very  well;  and  that 
he  was  once  asked  by  the  publishers  to  review  a  sim- 
ilar work  edited  by  Ridpath. 

The  story  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Li- 
brary of  Choice  Literature,  and  is  entitled  A  Tale  for 
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Tzcilight.  The  author  is  the  son  of  a  British  officer 
who  hved  in  Edinburgh  towards  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  he  remembered  the  time  of  which 
he  wrote,  the  winter  of  1798,  from  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  with  his  regiment  in  Ireland,  engaged  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion  there.  It  was  when  the 
officer  was  being  expected  home  that  an  old  nurse 
connected  with  the  family  called  and  reported  "  an 
engagement  she  had  got  to  attend  a  young  gentleman 
who  was  lying  dangerously  ill  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  Old  Town."  She  was  given  to  understand  by 
the  physician  that  she  would  find  nobody  in  the  house 
—  which  proved  to  be  large  and  old  — but  the  invalid 
and  the  day  nurse,  who  would,  of  course,  take  her 
departure  upon  being  relieved.  From  her  she  could 
learn  nothing  about  the  patient,  except  that  he  was 
an  Oxford  student.  About  midnight  he  began  to 
breathe  heavily,  and,  upon  approaching  him,  she  was 
astonished  to  see  "  a  lady  seated  on  a  chair  near  the 
head  of  the  bed  beside  him."  What  made  it  the  more 
strange  was  the  fact  that,  while  it  was  a  cold  night, 
the  lady's  dress  was  the  fashionable  summer  cos- 
tume of  the  time."  The  lady  came  into  view  only 
w^hen  the  nurse,  in  consequence  of  the  hard  breathing, 
went  to  look  at  the  sufferer,  and  then  the  visitor  raised 
her  arm  and  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand "  motioned 
her  silently  to  keep  her  seat."  The  next  night  was 
cold  and  stormy,  but  the  strange  lady  in  the  same 
green  gown  appeared  again ;  though  how  she  came 
in  and  how  she  went  out  this  night  and  the  preceding 
was  a  mystery.  She  sat  gazing  on  the  face  of  the 
sick  gentleman,  whilst  he  heaved  and  sighed  and 
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breathed  in  agony  as  if  a  nightmare  were  on  him." 
The  nurse  again  moved  toward  him  in  order  to  hold 
him  lip  in  the  bed,  or  give  him  some  temporary  reUef ; 
and  again  the  mysterious  visitant  motioned  her  to 
remain  quiet;  and/ unwillingly,  but  by  a  kind  of  fas- 
cination, she  complied,  and  again  commenced  her 
watch.  On  both  occasions  when  the  visitor  had  dis- 
appeared the  patient  became  composed. 

The  next  day  she  endeavored  to  see  the  physician, 
to  report  what  had  happened,  and  to  give  him  notice 
of  giving  up  her  engagement;  but  she  could  not  find 
him  at  home.  She  saw  him,  however,  at  the  house 
on  the  third  evening,  when  he  suggested  that  the  vis- 
itor "  was  some  affectionate  relative,  or  friend  of  the 
patient,  of  whose  connections  he  knew  nothing." 
This  night  she  endeavored  to  occupy  her  mind  with 
other  things,  but  in  vain ;  and,  as  "  she  raised  her 
head  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  and  a  yawn  of  fatigue," 
she  again  encountered  the  form  of  the  silent  and  beau- 
tiful stranger.  The  nurse,  who  was  a  strong-minded 
woman,  was  determined  that  this  time  the  stranger 
should  not  escape  her,  but  when  she  moved  toward 
the  bed  the  lady  moved  to  another  side  of  the  room. 
The  young  man  was  writhing  in  indescribable  agony. 
The  stranger  moved  toward  the  door.  Now  was  the 
moment!  "Nurse  advanced  at  the  same,  time,  laid 
her  one  hand  on  the  latch,  whilst  with  the  other  she 
attempted  to  raise  the  veil  of  the  stranger,  and  in  the 
next  instant  fell  lifeless  on  the  floor.  As  she  glanced 
on  the  face  of  the  lady,  she  saw  that  a  lifeless  head 
filled  the  bonnet,  its  vacant  sockets  and  ghastly  teeth 
were  all  that  could  be  seen  beneath  the  folds  of  the 
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veil."  When  the  day  nurse  arrived,  she  "  found  the 
poor  old  woman,  cold  and  benumbed,  stretched  upon 
the  floor  beside  the  passage;  and  when  she  looked 
upon  the  bed  of  the  invalid  he  lay  stiffened  and  life- 
less, as  if  many  hours  had  elapsed  since  his  spirit  had 
shaken  off  its  mortal  coil."  I  should  add,  that  the 
young  man,  equally  with  the  strange  visitant,  motioned 
the  nurse  away,  whenever  she  approached  him,  and 
repelled  all  oft"ers  of  attention. 

I  have  thus  abruptly  summarized  the  story,  which 
is  admirably  told  in  the  book,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
good  stories  with  which  The  Library  of  Choice  Lit- 
erature abounds.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  and 
just  as  little  of  its  meaning.  The  ghost  must  have  rep- 
resented someone  the  young  man  had  wronged,  who 
was  permitted  to  come  and  thus  torment  him  in  his 
last  hours.  His  acquiescence  showed  that  he  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  tlie  punishment.  This  may 
well  be  taken  to  set  forth  the  torments  of  hell,  and 
those  who  are  curious  to  know  what  the  flames  of 
hell  consist  of  can  here  find  their  answer. 

There  are  other  stories  which  describe  supernatural 
visitations,  which  do  not  seem  to  serve  any  moral  or 
religious  end ;  so  that,  while  we  do'  not  know  how 
they  happen,  neither  can  we  conceive  why.  I  would 
merely  mention  in  passing  The  Haunted  House  by 
Lord  Lytton.  When  in  Boston,  I  lent  this  to  a  young 
lawyer,  who  said  it  was  the  greatest  ghost  story  he 
had  met  with. 

Many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  London  weeklies,  I 
met  with  The  Beresford  Ghost.    A  lady  in  Ireland, 
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by  the  name  of  Beresford,  had  a  dream  in  which  was 
revealed  to  her  the  death  of  a  relative,  which  was  also 
reported  by  the  post  in  the  morning;  and  there  was 
revealed  to  her  at  the  same  time  the  limit  of  her  own 
life;  she  was  not,  I  think,  to  survive  her  forty-first 
year.  She  was  celebrating  what  she  thought  was  her 
forty-second  birthday,  when  the  clergyman  who  chris- 
tened her,  the  first  of  the  guests  to  arrive,  said,  "  No, 
it  is  your  forty-first;  I  had  a  dispute  with  your 
mother  about  it,  and  I  examined  the  register  to  see." 
She  replied,  Then  you  have  signed  my  death  war- 
rant, and  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live."  She  at 
•once  made  preparation  for  her  departure,  which  took 
place  before  the  close  of  the  day. 

There  are  three  sisters,  a  clergyman's  daughters, 
on  the  English  stage  who  go  by  the  name  of  Van- 
brugh.  The  eldest,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier,  was  with  the  Kendals  in  their  first  visit  to 
this  country.  I  saw  it  then  stated,  that  when  Gordon 
died  at  Khartoum  she  was  notified  of  the  event  in 
a  dream  of  the  night,  and  that  before  she  went  down- 
stairs she  went  into  her  mother's  room  and  told  her 
that  Gordon  was  dead.  He  had  been  intimate  with  the 
family.  Similarly,  when  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  was 
assassinated,  it  was  revealed  to  a  gentleman  living 
in  Cornwall.  He  woke  up  his  wife,  and  told  her  of 
the  dream,  which  was  twice  repeated  the  same  night. 
Six  weeks  later  he  was  in  London  for  the  first  time, 
and  pointed  out  the  very  spot  where  the  tragedy  oc- 
curred. This  story  is  told  in  A  Century  of  Anecdote, 
edited  by  John  Timbs,  and  published  by  F.  Warne  & 
Co. 
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The  nurse  who  passed  through  the  above  described 
extraordinary  experience  did  not  again  visit  the 
officer's  family  until  her  old  mistress,  alarmed  at  her 
long  absence,  sent  to  inquire  about  her.  When  she 
appeared  she  was  wo'fully  chang-ed,  as  thougii  she 
had  had  years  of  disease.  She  related  her  experience 
"  with  fearful  accuracy,"  and  died  about  two  months 
after  the  young  man. 

The  late  Dean  Pigou  tells  us  his  name  had  been 
spelled  in  twelve  dif¥erent  ways,  not  to  mention  errors 
in  pronunciation,  such  as  dropping  the  second  syl- 
lable, which  his  schoolfellows  regarded  as  a  super- 
fluity. I  am  even  more  distinguished  than  he.  About 
four  years  ago,  perceiving  that  my  name  was  variously 
spelled,  I  began  making  a  collection,  with  an  almost 
incredible  result.  I  will  not  pretend  to  give  all  the 
variations  I  have  received,  as  by  the  time  this  is  in 
print  I  may  get  half  a  dozen  more,  but  here  is  a  little 
selection  from  them :  Sparsblatt,  Sparhoot,  Sparksholt, 
Sparshatt,  Spanshart,  Sparbott,  Sparthart,  Spat- 
shott,  Sparholt,  Spaischott,  Sparshoff,  Sparshoot, 
Sparshon,  Sharpshott.  Shakspeare's  name  is  spelled 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  is  well-known,  but  can  Shaks- 
peare  boast  of  such  a  variety  as  this?  I  frequently 
sign  my  name  five  hundred  times  a  day,  and  some- 
times a  thousand;  and  I  have  to-day  been  signing 
bonds  which  are  to  last  for  a  hundred  years,  being 
redeemable  on  the  first  of  June,  in  2008,  and, 
though  I  write  pretty  fast,  I  always  aim  to  make  a 
perfect  signature  (except  that  I  do  not  use  any  punct- 
uation), so  that  there  shall  be  no  uncertainty  as  to 
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what  it  stands  for ;  and  when  I  order  anything  of  a 
tailor,  I  3.m  careful  to  hand  in  my  name  and  address 
distinctly  written;  but  this  is  the  result,  or  rather  a 
portion  of  it.  When  I  am  sending  a  parcel  by  post 
I  use  only  six  capital  letters  and  four  figures  to  indi- 
cate who  sends  it ;  and  this  I  presume  would  be  a 
sufficient  address  for  me  from  any  portion  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  It  would,  perhaps,  make  a 
post  office  clerk  in  Cape  Town,  Calcutta,  or  Hong 
Kong,  smile  to  see  a  letter  addressed  that  way,  but 
I  think  he  would  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Of  course 
I  am  assuming  that  N.  Y.  would  suffice  for  New  York. 
Four  capitals  and  four  figures  would  be  as  conve- 
nient for  the  New  York  post  office  for  the  rest  as  the 
fullest  address  that  could  be  written. 

I  have  never  met  with  my  name  on  this  continent, 
never  seen  it  as  relatirig  to  anyone  else,  except  that 
I  once  saw  my  brother  quoted  in  a  Montreal  news- 
paper. In  1857  there  were  four  men  in  the  County 
of  Hampshire  bearing  my  name  —  three  engaged  in 
trade  and  an  admiral.  Later  there  was  a  business 
man  at  Portsmouth  having  both  my  name  and  initials. 
Last  year  a  British  general  died  who  had  my  surname 
as  his  third  given  name. 

American  histories  are  famous  throughout  the 
world  —  as  works  of  fiction !  One  of  the  generals 
who  served  in  the  civil  war  assured  a  friend  of  mine, 
that  no  true  history  of  that  conflict  had  ever  been  writ- 
ten —  that  those  written  by  northerners,  those  written 
by  southerners,  and  that  written  by  the  Comte  de  Paris 
were  all  stufi^ed  with  falsehood;  and  this  when  the 
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facts  could  easily  be  ascertained  from  the  public 
records.  I  once  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
and  Air.  Francis  Le  Baron,  a  cousin  of  Longfellow. 
They  seemed  to  know  the  general  referred  to,  and 
Mr.  Le  Baron  very  well  knew  my  friend  who  reported 
him. 

A  New  York  gentleman,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  round  the  world,  writes  to  say,  that  Amer- 
icans "  have  no  friend  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain."  In  Berlin,  he 
says,  he  asked  "  a  German  whose  name  is  honorably 
knovm  throughout  the  world  "  for  an  explanation  of 
this  fact.  I  will  quote  only  so  much  of  the  answer 
as  relates  to  my  present  subject :  "  You  boast  so  much  ; 
you  speak  of  the  naval  battle  of  Santiago,  where  you 
did  not  lose  a  man,  as  if  it  were  a  second  Trafalgar. 
You  teach  }our  children  that  you  won  the  war  of 
1812,  in  whicli  you  were  so  badly  beaten."  How  dif- 
ferently the  same  history  is  written  by  different  people 
this  war  of  181 2  will  show.  I  have  A  History  of  the 
L^nited  States,  chronologically  arranged,  published  by 
the  Xczi'  York  JVorld,  and  I  have  a  similar  history 
of  Canada  in  a  Canadian  almanac.  The  latter  credits 
the  British  with  nearly  thirty  successes  on  the  Cana- 
dian border  in  the  aboA^e  war ;  the  former  credits  them 
with  only  one!  Lundy's  Lane  is  spoken  of  in  Ameri- 
can histories  as  an  American  victory,  but  it  is  easy 
to  establish  from  recent  American  authorities  that  it 
was  a  British  victory.  One  history  says  the  Amer- 
icans left  behind  them  the  cannon  they  captured, 
because  they  had  no  horses  with  which  to  take  them 
away.    If  they  had  been  victorious,  they  would  not 
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have  needed  to  take  away  the  cannon ;  they  would  have 
possessed  the  battlefield  and  the  guns  with  it.  But  it 
was  the  British  who  bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battle. 
On  October  3,  1907,  the  NczV'  York  Times  had  a 
leader  of  which  this  is  the  first  portion : 

Just  to  show  they  bore  no  grudge,  the  descendants  of  the 
combatants  of  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  on  Monday  met  in 
friendship  and  mutual  esteem.  A  single  generation  sufficed 
to  bring  the  wearers  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  together  in 
fraternal  meetings,  but  it  has  required  a  century  to  bring 
about  similar  meetings  between  the  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans whose  forbears  fought  each  other.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  Canadians  should  not  have  been  there, 
for  they  were  the  victors.  Three  thousand  of  the  British, 
under  Sir  George  Drummond,  repulsed  five  thousand  Ameri- 
cans, who  retired  unbeaten  but  not  victorious. 

There  was  published  in  the  paper  a  letter  signed 
Chippewa,"  criticizing  this  article,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  first  and  last  paragraphs : 

Tn  your  editorial,  "  Lundy's  Lane,"  in  today's  issue,  you 
imply  that  the  extraordinary  combat  of  that  name  was  a 
minor  incident ;  but  to  a  student  of  strategy  it  must  rank 
as  a  decisive  battle,  in  spite  of  the  insignificant  numbers 
engaged  and  the  primitive  tactics  of  attack  and  defense. 
The  combat  itself  was  simply  a  melee  in  the  dark;  Col. 
Miller's  last  determined  assault  on  the  hill  terminating  in  a 
confused  hand-to-hand  struggle,  in  which  men  fought  and 
killed  as  the  flashes  of  the  cannon  fitfully  illuminated  the 
scene.  That  the  United  States  army,  to  the  command  of 
which  Ripley  had  succeeded  the  wounded  Brown,  eventually 
retired  unbeaten  tactically  may  be  true,  but  strategically  it 
was  a  decided  reverse. 

After  the  battle  Ripley  fell  back  to  Fort  Erie,  and  it  was 
only  the  political  advantage  of  retaining  some  point  on  the 
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Canadian  shore  that  dcrerniined  the  stand  made  there. 
Lundy's  Lane  was  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  war. 

While  I  was  in  ^lontreal,  the  Canadians  erected  a 
statue  of  one  of  their  heroes,  De  Salaberry,  who  is 
credited  with  the  defeat  of  General  Hampton.  He  is 
said  to  have  distributed  buglers  through  the  woods,  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  he  had  a  great  host,  when 
he  had  only  about  400  militia. 

Those  who  are  pining  for  what  they  call  an  agree- 
ment between  theology  and  science  are  "  the  weaker 
brethren;"  the  same  as  are  pining  for  the  unity  of 
Christendom.  They  are  persons  who  feel  uncertain 
about  their  position,  but  who  think  they  could  stand 
as  part  of  a  great  host  —  a  host  so  big  that  it  would 
overawe  all  opponents,  as  the  Tower  of  Babel  was 
expected  to  in  the  olden  time.  But  if  your  house 
were  on  a  rock,  you  would  not  mind  its  being  alone; 
you  know  you  would  not ;  and,  when  it  is  on  the  sand, 
of  what  avail  is  it,  or  would  it  be,  for  a  lot  more  cot- 
tages to  be  alongside  of  you? 

It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  since  I  first  visited 
New  York.  I  left  Montreal  for  New  London  on  the 
2d  of  August,  1883.  The  train  drew  up  at  the  wharf, 
and  I  stepped  out  of  it  into  the  boat,  by  which  I  ar- 
rived in  New  York  at  eight  o'clock  the  following 
morning.  I  went  to  a  boarding-house  at  No.  38  East 
1 2th  street.  That  seemed  to  be  uptown  then;  Union 
Square  seemed  to  be  quite  uptown.  I  was  on  East 
1 2th  street  yesterday.    No.  38  is  now  a  warehouse, 
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but  some  of  the  old  dwelling-houses  are  still  there* 
two  of  them  are  being  used  for  a  hospital,  and  two 
of  them  for  a  girls'  high  school.  I  now  live  3^ 
miles  north  of  Union  Square.  I  think  I  have  in  these 
pages  spoken  of  the  dirt  and  disorder  in  which-  I 
found  Eleventh  avenue ;  but  what  strange  vicissitudes 
take  place  in  the  affairs  of  men  !  Fifth  avenue,  which 
was  then  regarded  as  the  glory  of  New-  York,  or  one 
of  its  glories,  is  now,  with  the  stench  of  the  autogos, 
more  offensive  than  Eleventh  avenue  was  then;  so 
that  you  no  sooner  get  into  it  than  you  want  to  get 
out.  I  was  told  that  the  rent  of  the  house  in  which  I 
stayed  was  about  $2,500.  That  gave  me  my  first 
notion  of  New  York  rents.  On  Sunday,  the  fifth,  I 
heard  Monsignor  Capel  preach  an  anniversary  sermon 
for  the  Jesuits,  at  the. Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier; 
and  I  heard  Dr.  MacArthur  preach  in  the  lecture'  hall 
of  his  new  church  in  the  evening.  I  had  heard  him 
speak  at  missionary  meetings  in  Montreal  —  heard 
him  twice  in  one  day.  I  visited  the  Equitable  Build- 
ing, where  I  now  work,  little  supposing  what  my  re- 
lations to  it  would  be-  in  future  years.  It  is  not  the 
most  remarkable  office  building  in  the  city  now,  and 
hardly  the  largest;  but  it  is  to  rise  superior  to  any- 
thing that  now  exists.  Plans  have  been  filed  with 
and  approved  by  the  authorities  for  its  reconstruction. 
No  two  of  the  sides  are  or  will  be  equal,  but  they  are 
to  be  152,  167,  304,  and  312  feet,  respectively.  The 
building  is  to  be  909  feet  high,  and  to  have  62  stories, 
34  in  the  main  building  and  28  in  the  tower ;  and  it 
is  to  have  38  passenger  elevators,  besides  freight,  8. 
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of  them  going  to  the  top.  Of  my  visit  to  the  city  I 
wrote  at  the  time : 

Enjoyed  my  visit  to  New  York  —  weather  very  fine  and 
not  too  hot.  N.  Y.  is  a  fine  city,  but  municipal  building  very 
shabby,  and  some  of  the  streets  along  by  the  water  in  a 
very  unsanitary  state.  Some  of  the  best  thoroughfares  are 
spoilt  by  the  elevated  railway,  but  the  latter  is  a  great  con- 
venience. 

I  was  at  that  time  boarding  in  Montreal  with  a 
French-Canadian  family,  which  consisted  of  a  widow 
and  three  dauq-hters.  One  of  the  daughters  once 
asked  me  if  I  could  tell  fortunes.  "  Yes,"  I  replied, 
"  as  true  as  a  hair  — '  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.'  "  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  sub- 
sequent experience  has  verified  that.  I  have,  indeed, 
learned  from  my  own  experience  that  since  the  call 
of  Abraham  the  character  of  God's  dealings  with  man- 
kind has  not  varied  in  the  smallest  degree !  My  po- 
sition and  circumstances  at  the  present  time  are  not 
very  different  from  what  they  were  in  Montreal  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  I  am  not  much  wealthier 
than  I  was  then.  I  have,  indeed,  since  then  spent 
more  money  than  I  have  earned ;  and  since  I  have  been 
in  this  country  I  have  spent  a  little  more  than  I  have 
earned.  So  I  have  not  risen  in  the  world,  as  so  many 
have  ;  but  I  never  had  any  occasion  to  do  that,  as  I 
was  born  great  —  with  great  capacities,  so  that  I  have 
never  met  with  any  person  and  never  heard  of  any 
person  whose  abilities  appeared  to  me  to  be  greater 
than  my  own.  I  had  an  instinctive  sense  almost  from 
infancy  that  no  such  person  existed,  and  all  my  sub- 
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sequent  life  and  knowledge  of  the  world  have  but 
confirmed  those  early  impressions.  But  since  I  have 
been  in  the  United  States  I  have  seen  office  boys  and 
young-  men  earning  small  salaries  advance  to  positions, 
of  considerable  importance,  bringing  them  in  hand- 
some incomes.  One,  for  instance,  has  for  many  years 
been  partner  with  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  New 
York,  and  another  a  few  years  ago  paid  $75,000  for 
a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  But  my 
life  is  happier  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
About  ten  years  since  I  had  some  correspondence  with 
a  lady  whom  I  knew  very  distantly  when  I  was  16 
and  she  was  a  few  years  younger ;  and  I  told  her  that, 
though  I  had  but  a  small  income,  I  was  living  a  very 
comfortable  life,  and  that  my  life  became  happier  as 
the  years  rolled  by.  That  is  still  true,  so  that  my  last 
decade  has  been  the '  best  of  any.  The  income  has 
always  been  small,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  passage 
of  the  New  Testament  tliat  has  been  oftener  brought 
home  to  me  by  my  experience  on  this  continent  than 
the  remark  of  the  Roman  captain  to  St.  Paul,  ''At  a 
great  cost  obtained  I  this  freedom."  In  all  my  dif- 
ficulties, necessities,  and  afflictions  I  have  found  God 
precisely  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ ! 

Early  in  my  experience  in  Montreal,  I,  for  a  short 
time,  worked  in  the  office  of  some  lawyers,  making 
up  their  books,  when  they  were  dissolving  partner- 
ship ;  but  I  should  never  have  got  through  with  the 
work  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  law  student  in  the 
office,  who  helped  me  over  the  legal  abbreviations  and 
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the  spelling-  of  the  French  names.  On  one  occasion 
I  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  with  him  at  his 
father's  house.  That  we  have  not,  at  the  distance  of 
28  years,  entirely  lost  sight  of  one  another  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following,  which  I  received  from  him  in 
October :  "  Many  thanks  for  again  sending  me  your 
annual  Contributions.  I  always  find  them  contain 
a  great  deal  of  original  and  unusually  valuable  matter, 
and  consider  your  idea  of  issuing  them  a  good  one." 
He  is  quite  distinguislied  now  —  is  the  head  of  a  lead- 
ing firm  of  lawyers,  is  a  K.  C,  the  author  of  many 
works,  and  a  member  of  various  learned  societies, 
Canadian  and  European.  Like  the  English  dean  I 
quoted  in  my  last  number,  he  is  a  great  student  of  his- 
tory and  antiquity.  On  his  father's  side,  he  is  said 
to  be  connected  with  three  of  the  old  families  of  New 
York.  In  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  there  is 
a  public  park  of  a  thousand  acres,  inclosing  a  family 
mansion,  named  after  one  of  them.  I  have,  in  the 
course  of  years,  visited  the  park  many  times,  but  I 
was  never  over  the  mansion  till  the  summer  of  the 
present  year. 

]\Ian  has  always  answered  the  revelations  of  God 
with  his  own  great  flood  of  thought,  because  he  has 
always  preferred  the  path  of  rebellion  to  that  of  re- 
pentance. "  I  also  have  ideas  "  is  what  he  has  been 
asserting  all  through  the  ages  to  the  present  hour. 
What  a  great  flood  of  these  ideas,  and  a  yet  greater 
flood  of  words,  the  Saviour  Himself  was  confronted 
with  when  he  commenced  to  preach  the  Kingdom  of 
God! 
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There  is  a  temptation  to  say  something  about 
American  poHtics  and  American  statesmen,  especially 
about  President  Roosevelt;  but  I  will  content  myself 
with  a  single  observation.  A  few  weeks  before  the 
election,  one  of  the  President's  supporters  expressed 
to  me  the  conviction  that  he  would  be  president  again 
at  some  future  time.  I  replied :  ''Ah,  that  is  very 
probable.  The  third  term  idea  is  a  very  good  one, 
but  premature.  Twelve  years  hence,  I  think  it  quite 
likely,  his  views  may  be  sufficiently  matured  for  hini 
to  make  a  good  president."  It  was  thtis  tha-t  a  week 
before  the  election  I  wrote  to  Dr.  MacArthur: 

I  am  not  much  concerned  over  the  election,  as  I  have 
much  greater  confidence  in  an  overruling  Providence  than  I 
have  in^  any  of  the  statesmen.  The  point  I  would  make  in 
politics  is,  that,  considering  how  great  are  the,  problems  of 
governmient.  Christian  people  should  pray  without  ceasing 
for  the  good  government  of  their  country,  and,  at  election 
times,  not  so  much  for  the  success  of  any  •  particular  party 
or  candidates  as  for  those  results  that  will  be  best,  as  we 
cannot  always,  nor  perhaps  often,  teU  what  will  prove  such. 
Some  legislators  turn  out  better  than  they  are  expected  to, 
and  others  not  so  well.  I  have  many  political  biographies, 
and  am  always  reading  some  of  them. 

I  met  Dr.  MacArthur  several  times  when  I  was 
in  New  York  during  the  winter  of  1893-4.  The  last 
time  I  had  any  conversation  with  him  was  a  few  years 
ago,  one  Sunday  morning-,  when  I  overtook  him  as 
he  was  on  his  way  to  church.  He  told  me  he  had 
been  'delivering  educational  lectures  to  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  said  what  an  interesting  work  it 
was.    ''Yes,"  I  said,  "it  must  be  interesting  to  ad- 
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dress  teachers."  Something  led  me  to  refer  to  a  Httle 
discussion  1  once  had  with  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Dawson 
on  Peter  and  the  Rock,  and  he  said  he  never  under- 
stood that  passage  so  w-ell  until  he  stood  on  the  spot 
where  the  words  were  uttered,  which  he  proceeded  to 
describe,  just  as  if  he  were  preaching,  and  finished 
just  as  we  got  to  his  church  door. 

One  of  the  political  biographies  I  am  reading  is 
Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone.  I  have  just  gone  through 
the  election  of  1874,  in  which  the  country  took  leave 
of  the  Liberal  Government,  "  bag  and  baggage,"  not- 
withstanding a\Ir.  Gladstone's  tempting-  offer  to 
abolish  the  income  tax.  I  wrote  a  poem  on  this,  en- 
titled Our  Great  Financier^  wdiich  w^as  published  in 
the  Hajiipshire  Chronicle.  I  do  not  remember  the 
whole  of  it,  but  this  is  how  it  concluded : 

O  think  not  again  'tis  for  bank  notes  or  gold 
That  thf  heart  of  a  great  and  wise  natioji  is  sold. 
If  with  purity,  truth,  yea  all  virtues  combined, 
Thou  failest  the  place  of  great  honor  to  find, 
Then  farewell  to  honor,  to  virtue  hold  fast; 
She  will  crown  thee  with  much  greater  honor  at  last. 

In  the  months  of  September  and  October  a  good 
deal  more  correspondence  appeared  in  the  Nezv  York 
Times  on  the  matrimonial  question.  One  letter  com- 
menced, I  am  writing  this  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  relieve  a  distressing  situation 
in  which  many  young  women  find  themselves  at  the 
ages  of  between  25  and  40."  The  writer  says  she 
knows,  "  twenty-two  single  young  women,  of  good 
family,  refined  and  cultured,"  most  of  them  self  sup- 
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porting,  who-  she  is  confident  would  make  excellent 
wives.  Another  says  she  has  been  in  New  York  six 
years,  and  in  that  time  has  not  met  "  one  man  of  suit- 
able age  who  was  able  or  willing  [I  suppose  she 
means  able  and  willing]  to  marry;"  and  she  asks, 
"  where  do  they  keep  themselves  ?  "  I  know  where 
many  of  them  are  to  be  found.  A  few  years  ago,  I 
used  once  a  week,  as  I  went  home  of  an  evening,  to 
get  off  at  Twenty-third  street,  and  go  to  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  to  look  at  the  English  weeklies  that  were  kept 
there ;  after  which  I  used  to  walk  to  West  Eighty-first 
street,  through  Fifth  avenue  and  Central  Park.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  a  woman,  no'  longer  young, 
stopped  me  on  Fifth  avenue  and  said,  "  Wouldn't  you 
Hke  to  take  my  card,  and  come  up  and  see  me  some- 
times ?"  I  said,  No,  thank  you,  no,"  and  passed  on. 
But  the  next  week,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  she 
stopped  me  with  the  same  appeal.  I  then  asked  her 
what  I  should  come  for,  as  I  did  not  think  it  could 
be  for  any  good  purpose.  She  replied,  To  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  spend  a  pleasant  evening:  there 
will  be  some  young  ladies  there."  On  one  of  the 
two  occasions  on  which  I  parted  from  this  fallen 
angel,  I  was  led  to  think  of  art  as  a  moral  educator, 
as  I  had  just  been  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
avenue  to  look  at  an  art  store,  where  there  were  pic- 
tures of  beautiful  women;  and  I  was  unavoidably  led 
to  cornpare  that  picture  with  this  —  woman  in  her 
beauty  and  woman  in  her  deformity.  But  this  in- 
cident will  show  where  multitudes  of  young  men  get 
to  (old  men  also),  so  that  the  young  women  who  are 
looking  for  husbands  cannot  find  them,  or  if  they  do 
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find  them  unresponsive.  This  is  a  sinful  and  sad 
world,  and  boys  and  g'irls  as  they  grow  up  both  pur- 
sue courses  which  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
meet  and  form  satisfactory  alliances.  I  may  write 
more  on  this  subject  at  some  future  time. 

That  the  Emperor  William  should  have  arrived  at 
the  same  plan  of  campaign  for  South  Africa  as  Lord 
Roberts  is  only  reasonable.  My  earliest  ambition  was 
military ;  I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  military 
affairs  from  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War;  and  I 
have  sometimes  been  able  to  forecast  events.  When, 
for  instance,  I  heard  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  I  said 
the  relieving  force  would  probably  have  to  fall  back 
upon  Korti ;  and  await  reinforcements ;  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  happened.  When  General  Buller  was  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Colenso,  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  had  many  discussions  since  I  have  been 
in  this  country  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  situa- 
tion then.  I  replied,  "  I  think  the  British  army  is  in 
a  very  good  training  school."  '^A  very  costly  one," 
he  said.  Yes,  I  said,  the  British  army  was  learning 
the  art  of  war  for  the  second  time  during  the  century. 
He  thought  Buller' s  force  would  never  get  through  to 
Ladysmith.  "  They  must  do  so,"  I  affirmed.  Lord 
Roberts  said  the  same  when  he  arrived  at  Cape  Colony. 
In  reply  to  General  Buller's  statement  that  it  would 
cost  2000  men,  he  said  it  must  "be  done  even  if  it  did. 
I  also  expressed  the  conviction,  that  while  Ladysmith 
might  be  starved  out,  it  would  never  be  taken  by  as- 
sault. 
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Religious  Movements  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

While  the  hterature  of  the  Brethren  is  very  abund- 
ant, their  biographical  literature,  excepting  that  relat- 
ing to  Mr.  M tiller,  is  very  scanty ;  but  I  will  give  a 
few  more  facts  regarding  their  leaders. 

Anthony  Norris  Groves  (1795-1853)  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Newton  (possibly  it  was  Newtown),  in 
Hampshire.  He  studied  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry^ 
and  dentistry,  and  practiced  as  a  dentist,  first  at 
Plymouth  and  then  at  Exeter.  In  1816  he  married 
his  cousin,  Mary  Bethia  Thompson,  who  died  at  Bag- 
dad. He  contemplated  going  out  as  a  missionary  in 
the  service  of  the  C.  M.  S.,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bickersteth,  "  I  have  an  increasing  professional  income, 
and  have  this  year  received  nearly  £1,500,  and  dear 
Mrs.  G.  on  the  death  of  her  father  will  most  probably 
have  £10,000,  or  £12,000  more,  the  whole  of  which 
with  my  present  income  will,  of  course,  vanish  the 
moment  we*  take  the  contemplated  step."  This  will 
illustrate  his  apostolic  spirit.  A  great  deal  of  his  min- 
istry in  India  was  to  Europeans.  As  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen,  he  seems  to  have  been  fairly  successful; 
but  he  was  not  quite  equal  to  what  he  undertook  — 
both  missionary  and  industrial  operations  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  did  not  believe  in  any  ideal  church, 
and  there  is  not  much  consistency  in  his  attitude  on 
church  matters.  He  was  very  tolerant  toward  Mr. 
Newton's  errors,  such  a  long  way  off,  but  he  was  not 
similarly  tolerant  of  errors  which  crossed  his  own 
path  in  India.    While  at  Plymouth,  he  was  helpful  to 
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several  Jews,  including  the  young  Rabbi  Alexander, 
who  became  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In  India  he  knew 
and  highly  esteemed  Bishop  Corrie ;  and  he  was  well 
known  to  and  similarly  esteemed  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Duff.  He  gave  the  C.  M.  S.  considerable  trouble ;  and 
this  will  be  the  best  place,  perhaps,  in  which  to  intro- 
duce what  is  said  about  him  and  the  movement  he 
represented  by  Mr.  Eugene  Stock.  This  is  after  a 
reference  to  Edward  Irving : 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  arose  what  is  known  as  Plymouth 
Brethrenism,  which  in  the  thirties  and  forties  rapidly  be- 
came a  power,  and  drew  away  not  a  few  of  the  most  spirit- 
iiall3'-minded  members  of  the  Church,  particularly  in  Ireland. 
It  began  with  that  longing  after  a  perfect  church  which  has 
always  been  so  attractive  a  conception  among  simple-minded 
Christians  with  little  knowledge  of  church  history.  Its  in- 
fluence grew^  in  consequence  of  its  thorough  devotion  to  the 
study,  verse  by  verse,  and  Hue  by  line,  of  the  Word  of  God ; 
not  merely  tlie  critical  study  of  Hebrew  verbs  and  Greek 
prepositions  —  though  this  was  not  omitted  by  the  more 
scholarly  of  the  Brethren  —  but  the  study  of  the  inmost 
meaning  of  the  narratives  and  precepts  and  prophecies  as  a 
revelation  from  God  to  men.  And,  in  particular,  it  devel- 
oped well-marked  "  Futurist  "  views  of  unfulfilled  prophecy, 
w^hich  have  since  been  widely  adopted  and  have  led  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  much  controversy.  In  later  years,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Brethren  has  declined,  owing  to  their  endless 
divisions ;  but  in  the  period  we  are  now  studying,  they  had 
the  advantage  which  belongs  to  every  new  movement,  and 
indirectly  they  caused  much  doubting  and  questioning  in 
Evangelical  circles.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  had 
cause  in  those  days  to  lament  their  influence,  for  it  lost 
through  them  three  missionaries,  viz.,  John  Kitto,  the 
printer  at  Malta,  who  joined  Mr.  Anthony  Groves  (though 
he  did  not  belong  to  them  in  after  years)  ;  Rhenius,  the  great 
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Tinnevelly  missionary,  whose  breach  with  the  Church  was 
also  due  to  Mr.  Groves's  influence;  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Cal- 
cutta and  Agarpara. 

In  1835  Mr.  Groves  married  again,  being  then 
united  to  a  daughter  of  General  Baynes ;  and  shortly 
afterward  one  of  her  brothers,  a  young  artillery  officer 
in  India,  resigned  from  the  army  and  joined  them  in 
missionary  work.  Mr.  Groves  died  in  Bristol  in  1853, 
having  left  India  the  previous  year  because  of  a  com- 
plete breakdown  in  his  health.  His  widow  published 
his  Memoir. 

John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-82),  Prof.  Stokes  tells 
us,  "  was  born  at  Westminster  of  a  highly  honorable 
family  in  King's  county,  the  Darbys  of  Leap  Castle;  " 
that  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  fellow 
commoner  at  the  age  of  15,  and  graduated  there  as 
Classical  Gold  Medalist,  in  the  summer  of  1819."  He 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  but  never  practiced.  In 
1825  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1826  priest,  by 
Archbishop  Magee,  and  had  a  curacy  in  Wicklow 
county.  The  best  description  we  have  of  his  Hfe  as  a 
clergyman  is  in  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith. 
"  The  Irish  clergyman  "  there  is  Darby,  and  the  gentle- 
man in  whose  house  Newman  became  tutor  is  Chief 
Justice  Pennefather,  who  had  married  Darby's  eldest 
sister.    After  describing  Darby,  Newman  proceeds: 

I 

Such  a  phenomenon  intensely  excited  the  poor  Romanists, 
who  looked  on  him  as  a  genuine  "  saint "  of  the  ancient 
breed.  The  stamp  of  heaven  seemed  to  them  clear  in  a 
frame  so  wasted  by  austerity,  so  superior  to  worldly  pomp, 
:and  so  partaking  in  all  their  indigence.    That  a  dozen  such 
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men  would  have  done  more  to  convert  all  Ireland  to 
Protestantism  than  the  v^hole  apparatus  of  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment, was  ere  long  my  conviction ;  though  I  was  at 
first  offended  by  his  apparent  affectation  of  a  mean  exterior. 
But  I  soon  understood  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  gain 
equal  access  to  the  lower  and  lowest  orders,  and  that  he  was 
moved  not  by  asceticism,  nor  by  ostentation,  but  by  a  self- 
abandonment  fruitful  of  consequences.  He  had  practically 
given  up  all  reading  except  that  of  the  Bible ;  and  no  small 
part  of  his  movement  toward  me  soon  took  the  form  of 
disuasion  from  all  other  voluntary  study. 

iMr.  Darby  replied  to  this  work  of  Newman's  in  a 
volume  of  400  pages,  entitled,  "  The  Irrationalism  of 
InfidcUty,"  which  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best  of 
his  controversial  works.  He  refers  to  their  early 
friendship  in  the  dedication.  Similarly,  he  repHed  to 
Bishop  Colenso  in  a  pamphlet  of  about  60  pages,  en- 
titled, Colenso  and  the  Pentateuch.  That  also  is  a 
very  able  work  according  to  my  recollection.  I  read 
Colenso  and  Darby  one  after  the  other.  The  way 
in  which  Darby  acquitted  himself  in  these  contro- 
versies was,  undoubtedly,  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
consequence ;  because  if  he  failed  to  demolish  the 
works  he  attacked  the  natural  inference  was,  that  the 
gospel  he  preached  was  "  a  cunningly  devised  fable." 
Many  take  this  ground.  They  hold  that  Newman's 
and  Colenso's  objections  are  well  founded,  and  that 
Christianity,  beyond  what  moral  teaching  there  is  in 
it,  is  a  myth.  But  of  these  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
not  one  in  a  thousand  ever  read  Darby's  replies  or 
any  works  of  a  similar  nature. 

Brethrenism  seems  to  have  divested  Mr.  Darby  of 
at  least  some  of  his  eccentricities.    He  was  at  one 
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time  engaged  to  be  married  to  Lady  Powerscourt,  and 
I  have  heard  two  reasons  given  why  they  were  not 
married  —  that  the  engagement  was  broken  by  her 
death,  and  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  be  more  useful  apart.  I  do  not  know  which 
is  the  true  version.  He  preferred  the  society  of  poor 
people,  and  states  in  one  of  his  letters  why  he  did  so, 
and  that  he  had  done  so  ever  since  his  conversion.  His 
father  left  him  an  annuity,  an  uncle  having  left  him 
some  property  previously.  His  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  29th  of  April,  was  thus  noticed  by  the  Hamp- 
shire Chronicle: 

There  died  at  Bournemouth,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Darby,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Darby,  of 
Markley,  Sussex,  and  Leap  Castle,  Kings  County,  and  a 
nephew  of  Admiral  'Sir  Henry  Darby,  commander  of  the 
Bellerophon  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Born  in  London  in 
the  year  1800,  the  late  Mr.  Darby  was  educated  at  West- 
minster, then  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated 
in  1819  as  Gold  Medalist.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  but 
subsequently  took  orders.  Afterward,  about  the  year  1827, 
deploring  the  divisions  of  Christendom,  he  joined  a  move- 
ment for  religious  fellowship  upon  a  broader  basis  than  or- 
thodox communions  ordinarily  present.  Dublin  was  at  first 
the  centre  of  the  "  Brethren,"  but  their  views  quickly  found 
expression  in  England,  notably  at  Plymouth;  hence  their 
usual  designation.  This  was  about  the  year  1830.  In  1828, 
the  year  when  Dr.  Pusey  became  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford,  Mr.  Darby  issued  his  first  pamphlet.  The  Nature 
and  Unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Mr.  Darby  had  connec- 
tion with  mission  work  in  Syria,  India,  and  China.  He  was 
a  voluminous  author  on  theological  subjects,  and  made  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  French,  and  German. 
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His  writings  fill  about  forty  volumes.  I  have  his 
French  Bible,  but  have  had  it  only  a  short  time,  and 
cannot  speak  as  to  its  merits.  His  English  New  Testa- 
ment I  have  long  been  familiar  with ;  and  that  I  esti- 
mate is  the  best  obtainable  companion  to  the  Revised. 
Where  the  two  agree  in  a  reading  or  a  rendering  con- 
trary to  the  Authorized  (and  they  do  agree  in  a  great 
many  instances),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
are  correct. 

The  Church  Times,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Neatby's  book, 
said,  he  had  "  given  us  admirable  portraits  of  several 
of  the  earlier  founders  of  Plymouthism,"  and  that, 
"  in  that  of  J.  N.  Darby  all  unprejudiced  churchmen 
wdll  recognize  the  features  of  a  true  religious  genius." 

Biographies  and  biographical  notices  of  George 
^Killer  (1805-98)  abound  on  every  hand.  The  prin- 
cipal now  obtainable  are  by  Dr.  Pierson  and  G.  F. 
Bergin,  respectively.  That  of  Dr.  Pierson  is  an  excel- 
lent v/ork,  but  the  other,  which  is  cliiefly  auto,  must  be 
legarded  as  the  standard.  ^Nliiller,  when  20  years  old, 
after  a  very  wicked  life,  was  imprisoned  for  running 
up  a  hotel  bill,  when  he  had  no  funds,  and  then 
running  away.  Very  soon  afterward  he  was  con- 
verted through  attending  a  religious  service  in  a 
private  house.  He  was  educated  at  schools  at 
Halberstadt  and  Nordhausen  (Prussian  Saxony) 
and  at  Halle  University.  He  went  to  London  to 
prepare  for  missionary  work  among  the  Jews,  but, 
taking  up  with  Brethrenism,  went  to  labor  in  Devon- 
shire. When  Mr.  Craik  was  invited  to  settle  in  Bris- 
tol, he  would  not  go  without  his  friend  Miiller.  The 
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latter  started  The  Scriptural  Knowledge  Institute  for 
the  circulation  of  bibles  and  tracts,  the  support  of 
missions,  and  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  1834. 
In  the  spring  of  1836  he  began  his  orphan  work.  His 
Orphan  House  No.  i  was  opened  in  1849,  only 
free  of  debt,  but  with  a  balance  of  £776  in  hand;  and 
No.  5  in  1870,  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  several  thou- 
sands. This  brought  the  accommodation  for  the  or- 
phans up  to  2000.  When  I  went  to  Bristol  in  1863 
I  went  over  two  of  the  three  then  existing.  Every- 
thing was  in  perfect  order  and  all,  including  the  chil- 
dren, was  clean  enough  for  a  palace.  The  first  end 
in  view  was  not  philanthropy,  not  the  care  of  orphans, 
but  to  witness  to  the  veracity  of  God.  All  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  financial  affairs,  were  strictly 
enjoined  never  to  reveal  the  want  of  funds  to  persons 
outside.  Mr.  Miiller  considered  it  right  for  others 
engaged  in  similar  work  to  appeal  to  their  fellow 
Christians  for  funds,  but  not  for  him,  and  he  never 
did  so.  He  sometimes  received  as  much  as  eight  and 
nine  thousand  pounds  at  a  time,  and  his  successor 
once  received  eighteen.  In  his  ministry  he  at  first  re- 
ceived a  small  salary,  but  gave  it  up  in  a  year  or  two. 
In  his  first  year  without  salary  he  received  £151,  and 
gave  away  £50;  in  1840,  £242,  and  gave  away  i8o; 
in  i860,  £1,054,  and  gave  away  £800;  in  1870,  £2,067, 
and  gave  away  £1,713.  Such  facts  were  not  pubUshed 
that  I  know  for  any  year  later  than  1873,  but  it  was 
found  after  his  death  that  he  had  given  away  £81,000. 
His  estate  at  his  death  was  valued  at  £161.  In  1875 
he  began  his  preaching  tours  and  made  his  seventeenth 
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and  last  in  1892.  He  married  first,  Mary,  sister  of 
Mr.  Groves,  and  secondly,  Miss  Susannah  Grace 
bangar.  The  former  would  never  have  been  able  to 
accompany  him  in  his  tours,  as  she  was  his  senior 
by  several  years,  while  the  latter  was  considerably 
younger  than  himself.  On  his  90th  birthday  he  said 
God  had  fulfilled  to  him  the  word,  "  With  long  life 
will  I  satisfy  him,  and  show  him  my  salvation."  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  management  of  his  benevolent 
and  religious  schemes  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  James 
Wright,  son  of  a  Quaker  and  Bristol  tea  merchant. 
Mr.  Wright  died  in  1905,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
G.  F.  Bergin.  The  orphan-house  property  is  vested 
in  eleven  trustees. 

jNIr.  IMiiller  was  an  excellent  writer ;  but  the  most 
that  can  be  said  of  him  as  a  preacher  is,  that  he  was 
ready  and  forcible.  Mr.  Craik's  preaching  was  pre- 
ferred from  the  commencement,  and  it  remained  so 
when  I  went  to  .Bristol.  At  this  time  strangers  could 
see  him  only  by  appointment,  except  that  he  used  to 
hold  a  little  reception  after  the  Sunday  morning  serv- 
ice ;  and  it  was  in  that  way  I  saw  him.  When  I  was 
in  Bristol  I  lived  in  the  private  house  of  Mr.  Prentice, 
near  the  highest  point  of  the  Clifton  Downs.  Mrs. 
Prentice  was  in  communion  with  Bethesda,  and  knew 
Mr.  Craik  very  well.  She  had  friends  among  the 
teachers  at  the  orphan  houses,  and  frequently  had 
them  to  dinner  on  Sundays ;  and  from  these  I  heard 
many  things  which  took  place  in  them. 

Mtiller  will  not  rank  with  Darby  as  a  theologian, 
but  he  is  distinguished  in  a  line  in  which  distinction 
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is  more  rare.  The  Church  has  had  many  great  theo- 
logians ;  it  has  not  that  I  know  had  many  great  finan- 
ciers. But  how  important  is  the  question  of  finance 
to  the  Church  of  God !  Mr.  Miiller  has  impressed  me 
as  the  greatest  financier  of  the  nineteentth  century. 
I  know  of  none  wliose  financial  achievements  will 
bear  comparison  with  his.  People  make  great  mistakes 
about  him  and  Mr.  Darby.  It  is  his  institutions,  not 
Darby's,  that  exhibit  the  achievements  of  despotic 
government,  the  all-pervading  influence  of  one  man 
of  iron  will.  Despotic  government  when  it  is  good 
is  the  best  government  in  the  world.  What  "  woes 
unnumbered "  we  should  be  saved  in  these  United 
States  if  we  had  one  man  sufiiciently  wise  and  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  govern  the  entire  country.  This 
weary  earth  will  never  see  any  millenium  till  repre- 
sentative government,  with  its  vain  jangling  and 
strife,  has  been  swept  from  the  face  of  it.  It  prob- 
ably never  has  seen  anything  better  in  the  way  of  gov- 
ernment than  that  of  Miiller's  orphanages.  Mr. 
M filler's  influence  has  been  very  great  on  the  American 
continent ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that. 

Henry  Craik  (1805-66)  was  the  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman.  He  finished  his  education  at  St. 
Andrews's  University,  and  became  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Groves ;  later  in  that  of  Mr.  John  Synge  at 
Buckbridge  House,  near  Teignmouth.  He  was  a  great 
student  and  became  a  great  scholar.  He  published 
some  Hebrew  works  and  a  work  entitled,  The  Essen- 
tial Relationships  and  Distinguishing  Characteristics 
of  the  Leading  Languages  of  Asia  and  Europe  —  I 
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think  that  is  the  title.  At  an  early  period  he  pub- 
lished revised  renderings  of  the  N.  T.  He  was  of  a 
sluggish  temperament,  though  an  eloquent  man  —  the 
most  perfect  contrast  to  his  colaborer.  I  occasionally 
overtook  or  met  him  groping  along  at  about  two 
miles  an  hour.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Dr.  Crisp, 
President  of  the  Baptist  College  in  Bristol.  About 
iS'6o  a  young  man  went  to  this  college  from  Bethesda. 
Dr.  Crisp  asked  him  what  church  he  was  connected 
with,  and  when  he  told  him  he  said,  "  I  wish  all  our 
young  men  went  there."  With  his  learning  and  his 
quaint  ways,  Air.  Craik  seemed  to  me  like  one  of  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  projected  into  the 
nineteenth.  He  had  a  brother,  George  Lillie,  who 
was  a  professor  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  He  lived 
in  a  fashionable  quarter  on  the  Clifton  side  of  Bristol ; 
Mr.  IMiiller  in  a  retired  but  not  fashionable  street. 
The  day  after  I  arrived  in  Bristol,  I  visited  Mr. 
Miiller's  Bible  and  Tract  Depot,  to  make  some  pur- 
chase, and  I  was  asking  Mr.  Parris,  who  managed  it, 
about  the  services  at  Bethesda  on  the  morrow,  Sun- 
day, when  one  of  their  elders  came  in.  Mr.  Parris  in- 
-  troduced  me  to  him ;  when  he  said,  Oh,  you  called 
upon  Mr.  Craik  last  evening."  My  having  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Craik  seemed  to  give  me  a  little 
prestige  with  Mr.  Parris,  and  he  at  once  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  me.  I  met  him  several  times,  and  took 
tea  with  him  twice ;  and  he  was  of  very  important 
service  to  me. 

Robert  Cleaver  Chapman  was  born  in  Denmark  in 
1803,  was  educated  in  England,  and  became  a  solicitor, 
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apparently  in  London.  He  was  converted  through  at- 
tending the  ministry  of  Mr.  James  Harrington  Evans 
(another  pioneer  of  Brethrenism)  at  John  Street  Bap- 
tist Chapel,  Bedford  Row.  About  1832  he  became 
pastor  of  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Barnstable,  and  by  degrees 
he  got  into  the  current  of'  the  new  movement.  He 
had  Mr.  William  Hake  as  an  associate ;  and  these  two 
labored  at  Barnstable  just  as  Miiller  and  Craik  did 
in  Bristol.  Chapman  could  preach  in  five  languages, 
and  he  labored  a  good  deal  in  Spain.  He  was  a 
very  good  poet,  and  even  the  exclusives  put  seven  of 
his  hymns  into  their  book.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Mr.  Miiller,  and  was  often  consulted  by  him.  His 
death  took  place  in  1902,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  at 
the  age  of  99  years,  5  months,  and  8  days. 

John  Vesey  Parnell  (1805-83)  was  married  three 
times,  the  second  time  to  an  Armenian.  In  the  life 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Dufif  there  is  this  notice  of  him : 

When  the  two  widowers,  Groves  and  Parnell,  and  the 
young  bachelor,  Newman-;  left  Bagdad,  they  could  not  leave 
behind  them  their  one  convert,  the  lovely  Armenian  widow 
of  Shiraz,  Khatoon,  nor  could  she  travel  with  them  save  as 
the  wife  of  one  of  them.  So  they  cast  lots,  and  the  lot  fell 
on  John  Vesey  Parnell,  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University; 
and  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  the  first  Baron,  in  1842, 
she  became  Lady  Congleton. 

After  his  return  from  India,  he  labored  in  various 
places,  but  chiefly  at  Teignmouth  and  Brighton  and  in 
London.  He  published  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms 
and  many  tracts.  He  is  said  to  have  given  away  the 
half  of  his  income.    The  political  career  of  his  father 
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is  described  in  the  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  (a 
grand-nephew  of  the  father)  by  R.  B.  O'Brien. 
In  Men  of  the  Time  for  1868  there  is  this  sketch : 

WiGRAM,  George  Vicesimus,  younger  son  of  the  late  Sir 
R.  Wigram,  Bart.,  London  merchant,  born  in  March,  1805, 
was  educated  at  Queens  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  of 
entering  orders,  but  eventually  joined  the  community  enti- 
tled the  "  Plymouth  Brethren."  In  1837-8  he  commenced 
writing  essays  on  the  more  technical  spiritual  terms  used  in 
Scripture,  such  as  Jitstificafion,  Sanctiiication.  He  has  com- 
piled The  Eiiglishiiiaii's  Greek  Coneordancc  of  the  Nezv  Tes- 
tament and  Tlie  Euglishiiiaii's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament,  published  in  1843-4.  His 
Vade  Mecum,  or  Verbal  Index  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Old  Testament,  is  announced  as  nearly  ready. 

He  was  nearly  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  more  than 
twenty.  One  of  his  brothers  was  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
another  was  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council ;  one  was  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  another  was  a  Director  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  another  was  a  Q.  C.  and  M.  P.  for 
Cambridge  University.  I  can  just  remember  the  one 
who  became  a  bishop  when  he  was  Rector  of  East 
Tisted,  though  I  was  only  six  when  he  ceased  to  be 
so.    Shortly  before  his  death  in  1879  V.  visited 

New  Zealand.  He  edited  a  periodical,  monthly  I  think, 
known  as  Present  Testimony. 

Edward  Cronin  was  a  homeopathic  doctor  —  that 
was  his  profession.  I  do  not  think  he  was  much 
gifted  as  a  teacher  or  preacher,  but  by  some  who 
knew  him  he  was  represented  to  me  as  a  man  of  great 
magnetism,  such  as  might  have  made  a  good  society 
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leader.  For  a  long  time  he  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  London  gatherings.  It  must  have  been  a  great 
blow  to  him  to  find  himself  separated  from  Darby, 
and  Mr.  Neatby  quotes  his  son  as  saying  of  this 
trouble,  "  which  had  broken  our  dear  mother's  heart, 
hastened  her  death,  and  crushed  him."  He  was,  I 
believe,  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  died  a  few  months  before  Darby.  Mr.  Darby 
seems  to  have  done  what  he  could  to  brighten  the  last 
hours  of  those  who  had  been  separated  from,  him, 
such  as  Craik  and  Cronin. 

Sir  Lancelot  Charles  Lee  Brenton  (1807-62),  who 
was  son  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton,  is 
described  in  the  Reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley. 
He  published  a  translation  of  the  Septuagint  and  a 
few  other  works.  His  education  was  at  Hyde  Abbey, 
Winchester,  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A  year  after 
he  was  ordained,  he  joined  the  Brethren,  and  then  ex- 
ercised his  ministry  at  Bath ;  but  what  the  particular 
connection  was  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  I  believe,  died  early  in  1904,  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  fourscore.  The  first  time  I 
heard  him  preach,  he  delivered  a  very  telling  dis- 
course  on   the    Passover,   emphasizing   the  words, 

When  I  see  the  blood  I  will  pass  over  you."  In  his 
speaking,  whether  in  private  or  in  public,  he  was  al- 
ways like  a  mountain  torrent.  He  had  labored  in 
Dublin  before  going  to  Bristol.  After  a  few  years  in 
Bristol  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Scarborough.  Mr. 
Henry  Varley,  of  London,  resembled  him  a  good  deal 
both  in  appearance  and  style  of  speaking.    After  his 
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retirement  from  business,  Mr.  Varley  purposed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  world. 
Whether  he  did  so,  I  do  not  know.  I  heard  him  in 
New  York  (1894)  and  Boston. 

Of  Capt.  Hall,  Mr.  Neatby  says,  This  old  cam- 
paigner of  the  first  da3'S  of  Brethrenism  was  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  single-hearted  men  ever  found 
in  its  ranks;"  that  in  1873  he  was  with  some  open 
communion  Brethren  who  included  Mr.  and  I\Irs. 
Harris  and  the  Bland  family;  and  that  '*  in  all  the  sub- 
divisions of  Brethrenism,  he  could  not  have  found 
better  company."  When  I  used  to  hear  him  in  the 
sixties,  I  believe  he  was  a  widower,  and  lived  with 
a  daughter  somewhere  in  Somersetshire.  But  he 
traveled  about  a  good  deal.  I  once  heard  him  deliver 
a  lecture  on  David's  lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  he  did  not 
believe  a  Christian  was  in  a  proper  state  who  did  not 
know  some,  however  few,  whom  he  loved  so  much 
that  he  would  freely  lay  down  his  life  for  them.  Saul 
he  took  to  represent  civil  and  David  spiritual  relations. 

Dr.  Tregelles  was  brought  up  a  Quaker.  He  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  £200  from  the  civil  list  for  his 
services  to  biblical  literature.  He  did  not  remain 
with  the  Brethren.  Chambers's  Biographical  Diction- 
ary says  he  joined  the  C.  of  E.,  but  the  Die.  Nat.  Biog. 
says  he  became  a  Presbyterian. 

Air.  Benjamin  Wills  Newton  died  in  1899  in  his 
92d  year.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  his  writings,  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  value  of  his  ministry  after 
he  went  outside  of  Brethrenism.    It  is  only  recently 
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that  I  have  learned  what  sort  of  a  church  it  was  of 
which  he  was  pastor  in  London.  One  of  the  critics 
of  the  movement  says  it  was  a  Baptist. 

Mr.  Andrew  Jukes  (1815-1901)  combined  Scripture 
truth  with  popular  fallacies,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  his  influence  was  of  much  value  either  when 
he  was  with  the  Brethren  or  after  he  left  them.  Sir 
Edward  Denny,  who,  I  believe,  never  married,  died  in 
1889,  at  about  93.  When  I  referred  to  Lord  Radstock 
as  a  lay  evangelist,  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  not 
still  in  the  C.  of  E.,  but  I  have  since  learned  that  he 
is  with  the  Brethren.  One  of  the  later  converts  to 
Brethrenism  was  Mr.  Edward  Dennett,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, who  had  written  a  pamphlet  against  them  — 
pretty  violent  I  think.  He  joined  the  exclusives  about 
1874. 

Miiller,  Craik,  Chapman,  Mackintosh,  and  Powley 
all  labored  in  the  same  way,  in  dependence  upon  God 
for  their  support ;  but  Mr.  Powley 's  wife  kept  a  board- 
ing school.  There  was,  of  course,  nothing  new  in 
this  method.  In  the  Familiar  Letters  of  John  Adams 
and  His  Wife,  there  is,  written  from  York,  Me.,  in 
1774,  a  description  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Moody,  who 
had  lived  so.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in 
the  narrative  is  that,  so  far  from  having  any  sense  of 
dependence  upon  his  flock,  he  had  an  authority  and 
ascendancy  over  them  as  absolute  as  that  of  any  prince 
in  Europe,  not  excepting  his  Holiness."  Here  is  one 
of  the  paragraphs : 

He  always  kept  his  musket  in  order,  and  was  fond  of 
hunting.    On  a  time,  they  say,  he  was  out  of  provisions. 
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There  came  along  two  wild  geese.  He  takes  gun  and  cries, 
"  If  it  please  God  I  kill  both,  I  will  send  the  fattest  to  the 
poorest  person  in  the  parish."  He  shot  and  killed  both; 
ordered  them  plucked,  and  then  sent  the  fattest  to  a  poor 
widow,  leaving  the  other,  which  was  a  very  poor  one,  at 
home  —  to  the  great  mortification  of  his  lady.  But  his  motto 
was,     Perform  unto  the  Lord  thy  vow." 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  last  of  their  great  leaders, 
William  Kelly  (1821-1906),  the  son  of  an  Ulster 
squire.  He  was  for  many  years  in  Guernsey,  whence 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  he  used  to  sally  forth  for  a 
tour  in  England.    This  is  from  the  Times: 

A  correspondent  writes : —  On  March  27  there  died  at 
Exeter  the  Nestor,  and  in  theological  circles  the  best  known 
exegete,  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  ]\Ir.  William  Kelly  was 
born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1820.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  with  the  highest  honors  in  classics,  and 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  Brethren  in  1840.  In  the  judgment 
of  outsiders  he  was  a  representative  of  their  erudition  sec- 
ond only  to  Tregelles.  In  i860  he  published  a  critical  Greek 
Text  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  Ewald  pronounced 
to  be  the  best  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  that  had  come 
under  his  notice.  For  50  years  Mr.  Kelly  was  editor  of  the 
monthh^  Bible  Treasury^  a  periodical  which  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Denison  in  his  old  age  described  as  "  the  only  one 
worth  reading.''  His  last,  most  considerable  work  is  enti-. 
tied,  God:  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  (1903),  in  which  he 
combated  the  "  higher  criticism."'  Shortly  before  the  close 
of  his  life  Mr.  Kelly,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  presented  his  large  and  valuable  theological  library 
to  the  town  of  Middlesborough. 


He  was  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher,  as  well 
as  a  great  scholar  and  critic.    I  think  I  must  have 
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and  iS'65.  Mr.  Powley  took  his  place  in  Guernsey  in 
the  summer  of  1865.  His  hbrary  consisted  of  about 
15,000  vokmies,  and  is  said  to  have  weighed  seventeen 
tons.  The  hst  of  his  writings  is  said  to  occupy  nearly 
ten  pages  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue.  His  ec- 
clesiastical separation  from  Darby  did  not  diminish 
his  admiration  for  him ;  and  he  continued  to  commend 
his  writings,  which  he  had  edited  in  their  collected 
form.    In  his  later  years  he  lived  at  Blackheath. 

The  greatest  scholars  among  the  Brethren  were,  I 
think.  Darby,  Tregelles,  Craik,  and  Kelly.  But  Mr. 
Wigram  must  have  been  no  mean  scholar.  Mr.  MiilLer 
was  probably  equal  to  any  of  them  in  his  early  days ; 
but  he  never  studied  languages  much  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry.  He  spoke  French,  as  well 
as  German  and  English,  and  had  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  some  other  modern  languages.  Mr.  Kelly  vis- 
ited Guernsey  as  late  as  the  summer  of  1905.  He 
died  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Heyman  Wreford,  a  medical 
friend,  who  is  the  author  of  Victoria  Hall  Addresses, 
which  have  had  a  very  large  circulation.  This  gentle- 
man, in  his  Memories  of  the  departed,  says :  "  I  loved 
him  while  he  lived,  and  shall  revere  and  love  his  mem- 
ory to  the  end.  It  was  a  privilege  indeed  to  have  been 
allowed  to  minister  to  him  in  his  last  days,  and  to 
watch,  with  his  loved  ones,  the  departure  of  that 
mighty  spirit  to  its  well-earned  rest." 

In  connection  with  movements  and  tendencies  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  people  make  great  mistakes  through 
their  ignorance  of  Brethrenism.    Dr.  John  Tulioch 
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published  a  book  on  the  Religious  Thought  of  the  cen- 
tury, without  once  mentioning  it;  which  is  hke  writing 
a  book  on  the  Rehgious  Thouglit  of  the  eighteenth 
century  without  mentioning  IMethodism.  Many  think 
the  C.  of  E.  Evangehcals  made  too  much  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law ;  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Scriptures ;  and  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  sole  basis  of  religious  belief  —  separating  them- 
selves too  much  from  the  Fathers,  Councils,  and  Tra- 
ditions of  the  Church.  The  P.  B.  were  of  just  the 
contrary  opinion.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Brethrenism  was  more  truly  nineteenth  century,  more 
truly  modern,  than  either  the  Oxford  or  the  Broad 
Church  movement. 

I  will  now  briefly  refer  to  other  movements  of  the 
century  which  were  of  much  the  same  character  as 
Brethrenism,  and  were  in  some  instances  the  direct 
outcome  of  it.  First  the  Young  Alen's,  Christian  As- 
sociation. Shortly  after  the  formation  of  this  in  Lon- 
don, lectures  by  distinguished  clergymen  and  laymen 
were  delivered  in  connection  with  it,  for  the  first  two 
seasons  in  various  places,  but  in  1848  and  later  in 
Exeter  Hall,  so  that  they  came  to  be  known  as  Exeter 
Hall  Lectures  ;  and  they  w^ere  published  in  20  volumes. 
In  the  first  volume  an  account  is  given  of  the  forma- 
tion in  London  and  elsewhere  of  previous  young 
men's  societies.  In  1632,  for  instance,  some  London 
apprentices  used  to  meet  at  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning 
for  prayer  and  religious  conversation,  and  at  6  o'clock 
attended  the  morning  lecture  at  Cornhill  or  Christ 
Church.    Various  other  associations  of  young  men 
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were  formed  in  London  for  religious  and  benevolent 
purposes,  and  for  the  suppression  of  vice;  and  in 
1843  there  was  formed  the  C.  of  E.  Y.  M.  S.  for  aid- 
ing Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad,  which  soon 
dropped  the  latter  half  of  its  name.  But  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  1844  was  quite  independent 
of  all  other  associations.  George  Williams,  its 
founder,  was  born  in  1821,  at  Ashway  Farm,  on  the 
edge  of  a  pathless  moor  about  four  miles  above  Dul- 
verton,  Somerset  ;  the  youngest  of  eight  sons.  After 
a  preliminary  training  at  a  dame's  school  at  Dulverron, 
he  was  sent  to  Gloyn's  Grammar  School  at  Tiverton. 
In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  largest 
draper  at  Bridgwater,  who  had  twenty-seven  assist- 
ants. He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  here  he  had  to  attend  Zion  Congregational 
Chapel.  There  were  some  Christian  people  among  the 
assistants,  and  through  their  influence  and  that  of 
the  minister,  the  Rev.  Evan  James,  he  was  converted. 
After  he  was  out  of  his  time,  he  worked  for  some 
months  with  a  brother  who  had  opened  a  drapery 
business  at  North  Petherton.  This  brother  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Hitchcock  &  Rogers,  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  London,  where  in  October,  1841,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  George.  At  this  establishment,  as 
at  the  one  in  Bridgwater,  the  assistants,  more  than  a 
hundred  in  number,  boarded  at  the  house  of  business. 
They  slept  five  or  six  in  a  room.  In  the  room  next  to 
that  in  which  Williams  was  placed  there  was  a 
Christian  young  man,  and  through  the  influence  of 
these  two  one  of  the  two  rooms  was  secured  for  an 
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hour  in  the  evening  for  a  prayer  meeting.  Very  soon 
it  used  to  be  filled.  Many  conversions  took  place,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  head  of  the  establishment.  They 
formed  mutual  improvement  and  missionary  societies, 
and  Mr.  Hitchcock  became  president  of  the  latter.  In 
May,  1844,  as  Williams  was  crossing  Blackfriars 
bridge  on  a  Sunday  evening,  on  his  way  to  Surrey 
Chapel,  he  expressed  to  another  member  of  the  drapery 
establishment,  who  was  with  him,  his  desire  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  their  Young  Men's  Society  to  every 
drapery  establishment  throughout  London.  A  meet- 
ing was  called  for  June  6  to  consider  this  project, 
and  at  this  meeting  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  came  into  exist- 
ence with  eleven  members  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Hitchcock  &  Rogers,  and  one  from 
that  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Owen,  a  draper  in  the  West  End. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  it  from  the 
first.  The  first  paid  secretary  was  Mr.  T.  H.  Tarlton, 
a  city  missionary,  who  offered  his  services  for  what- 
ever the  Association  could  afiford  to  give  him. 

Mr.  Williams  became  a  buyer  for  his  firm  in  1844, 
and  in  1853  was  taken  into  partnership.  A  few 
months  later  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
and  returned  to  the  Church  of  England.  His  ex- 
perience with  dissenters  served  the  better  to  qualify 
him  for  the  guidance  of  a  society  that  was  to  be  made 
up  from  so  many  denominations.  He  was  remarkably 
successful  in  all  the  things  that  are  usually  considered 
desirable  in  Hfe.  He  was  very  robust,  and  his  income 
became  so  large  that  he  could  give  away  vast  sums, 
thousands  of  pounds  at  a  time,  and  yet  die  wealthy. 
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In  1894,  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Association, 
he  was  knighted,  and  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London.  He  died  in  1905,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

On  the  American  continent,  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  formed  in  Montreal  November  25,  185 1,  and  the 
next  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  December  29.  At  the  end 
of  the  century  there  were  throughout  the  world  about 
7,000  associations,  with  a  membership  of  about  700,000, 
owning  buildings  valued  at  about  £6,000,000. 

Next,  the  revival  movement  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
in  1859.  ^  history  of  this  was  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  Rev.  Wm.  Gibson,  Professor  of 
Christian  Ethics  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Belfast, 
and  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland ;  and  a  brief  notice  of  it  was 
made  by  Mr.  George  iMuller  in  his  annual  report,  he 
having  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts.  It 
broke  out  at  Connor,  a  small  town  in  County  Antrim, 
and  spread  to  the  neighboring  counties  of  Down,  Lon- 
donderry, Tyrone,  Armagh,  Donegal,  Monaghan,  and 
Cavan.  At  Connor  Prof.  Gibson  says  there  had  been 
much  sowing  of  the  good  seed  for  many  years,  and 
a  revival  was  sought  and  expected  such  as  took  place 
in  the  United  States  in  1857.  But  the  immediate  out- 
break was  as  follows:  In  November,  1856,  a  young 
Irishman,  James  McOuilkin,  was  converted,  and  in 
the  following  January  he  obtained  a  copy  of  Mr. 
George  Miiller's  Narrative  of  the  Lord's  Dealings.  In- 
spired by  this,  he  began  to  pray  for  the  things  the 
m.ost  felt  his  need  of,  one  of  which  was  a  spiritual 
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companion.  Having  received  an  answer  to  his 
prayer  for  this  benefit,  the  two  young  men  com- 
menced a  prayer  meeting.  Soon  they  were  joined  by 
two  more.  Mr.  AlcOuilkin  reported  to  the  others 
what  great  benefit  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Miiller's 
Narratiz'c^  and  proposed  that  they  should  meet  for 
prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  their  Sunday  school  and 
other  labors;  and  for  this  purpose  they  obtained  a 
small  school-house  near  the  village  of  Kells  in  the 
parish  of  Connor.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1857. 
On  January  i,  1858,  they  obtained  the  first  remark- 
able answer  to  their  prayers,  in  the  conversion  of  a 
young  man  working  on  a  farm.  The  conversion  of 
otliers  followed,  and  these  were  taken  into  their  fellow- 
ship. Among  them  was  a  3^oung  man  who  belonged 
to  Ahoghill.  He  went  to  see  his  friends  there,  and 
reported  to  them  what  was  going  on  at  Connor.  They 
desired  to  see  the  originators  of  the  movement.  Ac- 
cordingly McQuilkin  with  two  others  of  the  first  four 
went  to  Ahog'hill  and  held  a  service  in  one  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  on  February  2,  1859.  •  ^  second 
service  was  held  on  the  i6th,  and  then  there  was  a 
great  outbreak.  On  May  28th,  McQuilkin  went  to 
Belfast  with  Jeremiah  Meneely,  one  of  the  three  above 
mentioned,  and  they  held  services  in  five  Presbyterian 
churches  in  their  first  week.  The  Rev.  F.  Buick,  the 
minister  at  Ahoghill,  reported : 

At  these  meetings  many  convictions  have  taken  place. 
From  one  up  to  ten  and  twelve  have  been  arrested  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  through  the  word  and  prayer  of  these  honored 
brethren.  Even  strong  men  have  staggered  and  fallen  down 
under  the  wounds  of  their  conscience.    Great  bodily  weak- 
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ness  ensues.  The  whole  frame  trembles.  Oh !  it  is  a  heart- 
rending sight  to  witness.  With  wringing  of  hands,  streams 
of  tears,  and  a  look  of  unutterable  anguish,  they  confess 
their  sins  in  tones  of  unmistakable  sincerity,  and  appeal  to 
the  Lord  for  mercy  with  a  cry  of  piercing  earnestness. 

The  same  things  occurred  at  Belfast,  and  in  a  week 
or  two  "  the  whole  community  was  agitated  by  the 
unusual  visitation."  The  genuineness  of  the  work 
was  readily  acknowledged  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  and  his  clergy,  also  by  the  Wesleyans  and 
Independents.  The  work  spread  like  fire  from  plaice 
to  place,  the  young  converts  being  the  instrumental- 
ities.   Here  is  another  quotation  from  Mr.  Buick : 

The  grace  of  God  is  visible  in  its  effects  in  producing 
light  and  knowledge,  prayer  and  praise,  attendance  on  ordi- 
nances, holiness  of  life,  and  reformation  of  manners.  Great 
gladness  has  been  obtained  by  hundreds  who  have  come  to 
the  enjoyment  of  pardon  and  peace,  and  are  now  rejoicing 
in  the  Lord.  Great  gladness  has  been  introduced  into  fam- 
ilies. Men  that  were  coarse  and  savage,  and  a  source  of 
untold  misery  to  their  wives,  are  now  so  altered,  so  mild, 
so  pleasant,  so  God-like,  that  the  change  in  their  domestic 
happiness  is  like  heaven  on  the  earth. 

In  the  Presbyterian  church  alone,  within  a  year, 
there  were  10,636  additional  communicants  reported 
from  306  congregations.  Here  are  some  of  the 
answers  which  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  re- 
ceived from  his  clergy  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to 
the  results : 

I  formerly  had  about  twenty  at  a  cottage  lecture;  for  the 
last  ten  weeks  there  has  been  an  average  of  700  every  Thurs- 
day evening  at  an  open-air  service. 
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My  congregation,  which  before  the  commencement  of  the 
religious  movement  averaged  80,  now  numbers  120,  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord's  table  in  proportion ;  increased  at- 
tention and  devotion  very  remarkable ;  all  religious  meetings 
crowded ;  necessity  obliges  us  to  hold  meetings  in  the  opon 
air. 

The  effect  of  the  attendance  on  every  means  of  grace  has 
been  almost  miraculous.  The  Sunday  morning  service  more 
than  double ;  the  evening  service  has  been  increased  six- 
fold, and  the  communion  quadrupled. 

At  Coleraine  the  sensation  was  not  less  than  at  Bel- 
fast. Dr.  Carson,  who  wrote  a  number  of  letters  to 
the  Coleraine  Chronicle  on  the  subject,  said  that  a 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  had,  **  per- 
haps, never  been  equalled  in  the  world ;"  that  "  it 
was  so  like  the  day  of  judgment,  when  sinners  would 
be  calhng  on  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  to  hide 
them  from  the  storm  of  God's  wrath,  that  it  struck 
terror  to  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened  and  obdurate 
sinners,''  and  that  the  whole  town  was  in  a  state 
of  alarm.''  During  the  visitation,  as  far  as  he  could 
learn,  in  every  instance  of  prostration  there  was  a 
vision  of  heaven,  or  hell,  or  Christ. 

Air.  C.  H.  Mackintosh  was  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
at  the  time,  and  I  once  heard  him  say  the  very  atmos- 
phere seemed  to  Idc  impregnated  with  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence. There  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  crime  of 
the  district,  and  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Ballymena 
and  Londonderry  in  April,  1S60,  there  was  not  a  single 
indictment.  The  fame  of  the  movement  spread 
throughout  the  world,  and  Dr.  Carson  estimated  that 
some  of  his  letters  on  the  subject  had  been  circulated 
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in  a  few  months  to  the  extent  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  copies.  A  great  many  Roman  Cath- 
oHcs  were  converted,  and  there  were  prostrations  in 
their  own  churches  during  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.  I  remember  Mr.  Mackintosh  saying  that  he 
knew  of  such  cases.  Among  those  who  visited  Ireland 
to  see  what  was  happening  was  the  Rev.  John  Venn 
of  Hereford.  He  was  so  impressed  by  what  he  saw 
that  Tie  traveled  about  England  to  report  it.  I  heard 
him  speak  in  Winchester.  Canon  Carus  introduced 
him  to  his  audience  as  an  old  Cambridge  friend. 

Revival  meetings  were  held  in  Great  Britain  ;  many 
evangelists  spread  themselves  over  the  country — 
mostly  laymen;  and  Morgan  and  Chase,  London,  is- 
sued a  periodical  entitled  The  Revival,  to  make  known 
the  operations.  There  was  a  good  deal  that  was 
superficial,  but  there -were  some  very  able  and  very 
devoted  men  who  did  excellent  work,  and  who  con- 
tinued at  it  while  life  and  strength  lasted.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, of  the  above  firm,  died  in  October  of  this  year, 
and  the  Times  had  this  notice  of  him : 

Mr.  Richard  Cope  Morgan,  who  died  on  the  29th  ult.  at 
Crouchend,  aged  81,  was  the  head  and  founder  of  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Morgan  and  Scott.  By  considerable  acumen 
and  business  enterprise  he  made  this  firm  a  household  word 
among  those  who  agreed  with  his  pronounced  evangelical 
views,  both  here  and  in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  find 
a  means  of  securing  expression  for  those  views,  he  founded, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  a  weekly  paper,  originally  called 
the  Revival,  -  but  known  for  many  years  as  the  Christian. 
He  edited  this  paper  himself  almost  to  the  last.  A  great 
measure  of  the  success  of  the  firm  was  due  to  the  close 
association  of  Mr.  IMorgan  and,  his  partner  with  Messrs. 
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Moody  and  Sankey,  whose  liA-mn-book  the  firm  published. 
A  constant  traveler,  he  made  it  his* business  to  visit  the 
various  undenominational  and  other  missions  which  had  his 
sympathy  in  Palestine,  Syria,  North  and  South  Africa,  and 
India.  He  was  the  author  -of  many  expository  works,  and 
of  a  life  of  Richard  Weaver. 

Prominent  among  those  who  spread  themselves  over 
the  coimtry  were  Reginald  Radcliffe,  a  Liverpool  law- 
yer; T.  Shiildham  Henry,  a  yoimg  lawyer  who  labored 
with  Mr.  Radcliffe  for  a  time  and  afterwards  became 
a  clergyman ;  Richard  Weaver,  a  protege  of  Mr.  Rad- 
clift'e's,  who  had  been  a  collier  and  prize  fighter ; 
James  Denham  Smith,  a  Congregational  minister ; 
Brownlow  North,  grandson  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester of  the  same  name  ;  John  Hambledon,  a  com- 
edian from  Australia  and  California ;  and  Gawin 
Kirkliam,  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  Lancashire.  Prom- 
inent among  those  laboring  in  London  were  Sir  Arthur 
Blackwood,  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  and  William 
Carter,  a  master  chimney  sweeper. 

Air.  Radcliffe  (1825-95)  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  profession. 
Very  early  he  labored  for  the  success  of  Ragged 
Schools,  and  in  185 1,  while  living  at  Rainhill,  a  few 
miles  from  Liverpool,  he  labored  among  colliers.  He 
was  married  in  1850,  and  about  1858,  he  and  his  wife 
gave  up  their  Liverpool  home,  on  account  of  the  great 
request  there  was  for  him  to  preach  elsewhere.  In 
that  year  they  went  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  labored  for 
about  eight  months.  They  were  invited  to  Huntley 
Lodge  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
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stayed  there  while  her  husband  visited  various  other 
parts  of  Scotland.*  He  afterward  visited  London 
(upon  an  invitation  of  Mr.  Baptist  Noel)  and  Bristol; 
and  in  1861-2,  he  and  Mr.  Henry  labored  in  Paris  for 
about  ten  months.  He  visited  Geneva,  Manchester, 
Ireland,  Scotland  again,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia.  In 
1888  he  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
I  heard  him  deliver  an  excellent  address  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  Toronto.  Quite  a  multitude  of  clergymen 
and  laymen  co-operated  with  him  in  his  work,  and 
many  ladies,  such  as  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the 
Dow^ager  Lady  Rowley,  Miss  Clara  Lowe,  daughter  of 
Napoleon's  warder  at  St.  Helena,  and  Miss  Annie 
Macpherson.  In  his  biography  there  is  a  little  error 
relative  to  his  visit  to  Winchester  in  i860 —  seven 
thousand  people  at  St.  John's  Rooms  instead  of  seven 
hundred ;  I  was  present.  Mr.  Radclifife  often  preached 
at  fairs,  races,  and  executions,  which  used  to  be  in 
public. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  revivalists  was  Richard 
Weaver,  son  of  a  drunken  agricultural  laborer  and 
a  praying  mother.  Mr.  Morgan's  biography  of  him 
was  written  many  years  before  Weaver's  death.  The 
complete  biography  of  him  is  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pater- 
son,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  London.  He  was  born 
at  Asterley,  Shropshire,  in  1827,  and  was  put  to  work 
in  a  coal  mine  just  after  he  had  completed  his  seventh 
year,  where  he  suffered  great  hardships.  One  of  the 
strangest  things  in  the  life  of  man  is,  that,  while  the 
inevitable  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  life  are  usually 
very  great,  there  are  but  few  coming  into  this  world 
for  whom  they  suffice.    The  vast  majority  must  needs 
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greatly  augment  them,  and  Weaver  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  had 
a  fight  in  which  he  was  knocked  down  thirty-two 
times,  but  afterwards  crushed  one  of  the  other  man's 
eyes,  so  that  he  could  not  any  more  see  by  it.  Weaver 
suffered  the  consequences  while  life  lasted,  but  he  en- 
gaged in  many  other  bouts,  in  some  of  which  he  was 
so  punished  that  he  could  not  afterward  turn  over  in 
bed.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  converted  before 
him.  In  1852  he  went  to  stay  with  one  of  them,  who 
had  become  a  preacher  among  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dists (they  had  been  brought  up  to  the  Church  of 
England),  and  was  converted.  He  soon  began  speak- 
ing, and  in  1856  'Mr.  Radcliffe  got  him  to  leave  the 
coal  mine,  in  which  he  was  earning  £3  a  week  (he 
was  married  at  this  time),  to  engage  in  mission  work, 
and  to  accompany  him  in  his  visits  to  fairs  and  races. 
He  soon  afterward  became  Town  Missionary  at  Pres- 
cot.  In  i860  he  visited  London,  and  preached  in  St. 
Martin's  Hall.  Wliile  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  were 
chiefly  among  the  lower  orders,  his  lightning  often 
struck  the  upper  circles  of  society;  and  during  this 
his  first  visit  to  London,  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  a  well-known  skeptical  doctor  and  his 
three  daughters.  He  lunched  with  them  in  a  beau- 
tiful home  (more  beautiful  than  any  place  he  had 
before  entered)  in  Cavendish  Square.  They  were  all 
eager  to  learn  the  way  of  salvation,  and  they  all  wept 
as  he  spoke  to  them  and  prayed  with  them.  After 
returning  to  Prescot  for  a  rest,  he  paid  a  second  visit 
to  London,  and  preached  in  the  Surrey  theatre,  the 
Victoria  theatre,  the  Borough  Road  Chapel,  New 
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Park  Street  Chapel,  and  various  other  places.  He  after- 
ward labored  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  in 
various  places  in  England.  About  1877,  his  health 
gave  way,  and  when  Ee  was  recovering  he  was  en- 
gaged by  a  manufacturing  firm  at  Hollinwood,  near 
Oldham,  to  work  among  their  operatives ;  and  they 
erected  a  splendid  hall  for  him  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
£3,000.  He  thought  he  was  here  settled  for  life ;  but 
a  few  years  later,  because  of  pressing  invitations,  he 
again  toured  the  country,  and  visited  former  fields  of 
labor.  He  was  a  capital  speaker,  quite  an  orator.  I 
heard  him  preach  to  a  large  congregation  in  Maryle- 
bone,  London,  in  1865.  Wlien  he  died,  in  1896,  as 
Mr.  R.  C.  Morgan  was  in  Africa,  Dr.  Barnardo  was 
asked  to  deliver  the  oration  at  his  funeral ;  but  he 
missed  his  train,  and  the  task  fell  to  Mr.  John  Robert- 
son of  Glasgow.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  his 
address  : 

Richard  Weaver  -was  a  flame  kindled  by  God  Himself ; 
and  this  flame  lit  up  with  the  atoning  love  of  Christ  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-sinners.  Per- 
haps it  is  meet  that  a  Scotsman  should  have  crossed  the 
border  to  lay  a  wreath  of  Scottish  bluebells  on  the  coffin 
of  Richard  Weaver ;  for,  though  he  belonged  to  you  English 
people  and  loved  his  native  England,  his  heart,  nevertheless, 
was  peculiarly  knit  to  the  "  land  of  the  mountain  and  the 
flood."  It  was  in  Scotland  that  some  of  the  most  marvel- 
ous results  of  Richard  Weaver's  preaching  were  seen,  and 
it  was  in  Scotland  that  the  Holy  Ghost  confirmed  the  word 
with  signs  following  to  an  extent  that  thrilled  our  staid  and 
solemn  country  into  unwonted  "  tiallelujahs."  Richard 
Weaver's  hymns  flew  like  wildfire  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
and  our  grave,  psalm-singing'  Covenanters  perforce  had  to 
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open  their  mouths  in  the  infectious  harmony  of  those  new 
Gospel  melodies  of  his. 

Weaver  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  a 
much  more  celebrated  prize  fighter  than  himself,  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  known  as  "  Bendigo,"  whose  career 
is  set  forth  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
After  his  conversion,  he  traveled  with  Weaver,  and 
spoke  at  his  meetings  in  London,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Derby,  Leicester,  and  many  other  places ; 
and  the  Dictionary,  with  respect  to  his  last  years,  dig- 
nifies him  with  the  title  of  "  a  dissenting  minister." 
When  he  died,  the  aldermen  of  Nottingham,  where 
his  home  was,  gave  him  a  public  funeral,  and  erected 
over  his  grave  a  massive  tombstone  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, '*  A  Lion  at  Rest." 


After  I  had  distributed  seven  numbers  of  these  Con- 
tributions, I  saw  a  gentleman  connected  with  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Company  (who  have  a  house  in  New 
York),  about  publishing  them  in  a  volume.  He  said 
no  publisher  would  think  of  undertaking  the  work 
with  the  thought  of  making  any  money  out  of  it,  as 
it  did  not  appeal  to  any  particular  class  of  readers ; 
but  that  if  enough  could  be  taken  out  on  any  particular 
subject  to  make  a  volume  it  might  succeed.  I  have 
enough  now  on  the  Religious  Movements  to  make  a 
volume,  and  I  think  of  getting  this  published  in  Lon- 
don next  year,  after  writing  another  chapter  on  the 
evangelistic  operations  and  a  preface  of  about  twenty 
pages. 

New  York,  1908.  W.  H.  S. 


